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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLI.—JOSEPH CANNON 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


For some decades past the name of Cannon has been great in the 
racing world. Tom Cannon and his son Mornington have naturally 
been most prominent, for the reason that jockeys always are so, and 
of course particularly jockeys of their exceptional rank. During 
the few thrilling and absorbing moments which see the final struggle 
for a prize that has occupied keen attention for weeks or months 
before, the jockey is the central figure in the spectacle, and one is 
apt to forget the trainer who for so long a period has been lavishing 
the most anxious care upon the horse, the excellence of whose con- 
dition has been a main factor in the result. 

Probably the important part Joseph Cannon has played in Turf 
affairs is little recognised, for he has never shown the slightest dis- 
position to advertise himself; on the contrary, he hasalways attempted 
to avoid publicity. He and I are very old friends, and for his 
friends he is always ready to do well-nigh anything; but I had to 
exercise a great deal of cunning in extracting reminiscences from him. 
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Joseph Cannon is two or three years younger than his brother 
Tom, and they are the sons of a horse-dealer at Windsor. This is 
one of the professions with which those who follow it are never 
bored. In almost every other calling people arrive at a time of life 
when they are anxious to give up work and take their ease ; but when 
a man has once bought and sold horses it would be a most cruel 
deprivation to him to stop his doing so. The Cannon boys doubtless 
inherited the paternal taste, and seeing their father go out hunting 
they were naturally anxious also to follow the hounds. One of 
Joseph’s early recollections is of asking his father whether he might 
have a saddle fora pony that happened to bein the stable at the time. 
“Saddle?” the parent replied, ‘‘ what do you want a saddle for ? 
Anybody can ride on a saddle! No, you must not have one.” So 
Joseph went hunting without, and thus learned to shake down into the 
firm seat which enabled him in due course to ride the winner of the 
National. His father’s instructions to him in the matter of going 
straight were simple: ‘‘ Keep in the same field with the hounds,” 
they ran; “‘if you are not there, go home.” 

The elder brother having become an apprentice and already 
beginning to distinguish himself, Joseph’s ambitions were aroused. 
He wanted to go and be a jockey too,and presently found his way 
to Newmarket, where he entered the service of a trainer named 
Preece. Preece does nct appear to have had many horses under his 
charge, or at least he did not keep his boys very hard at work in the 
stable, and the method he adopted of teaching Joseph his business 
was setting him to wheel the perambulator. Always the gentlest of 
creatures and devoted to children and animals, he nevertheless got 
very weary of this occupation, especially as he was unable to see 
how it would help him in his aspirations to ride winners ; it was dull 
work, too, for an active lad, and one day he arranged to have a light 
trial against time. He started off accordingly, but in some way ran 
out of the course and upset the baby. The poor little thing was 
rather badly scratched, but Joseph says it had not nearly so many 
marks on it as he had when he went to bed that night. 

This part of the history may be cut short, for Joseph Cannon 
had little chance of distinguishing himself as a flat-race jockey, in 
consequence of rapidly increasing weight ; and as he was no less 
resolutely bent on riding, he was inevitably driven to ’cross-country 
sport. There.was a meeting at Chorleywood in those days, some- 
where in the sixties—his first remembrance of racing was seeing 
Diophantus win the Two Thousand Guineas of 1861—and here he 
was offered a mount on an animal called Bonny Black Bess. He 
had previously ridden a few times for his brother and other friends, 
but this was to be a notable afternoon, for he showed such adroitness 
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and skill on the mare that he was offered two other mounts and won 
on both—three races in the day! That seemed excellent so far, but 
trouble was in store ; the rider of the second horse in the third event 
objected to him on the ground of his being a professional jockey, and 
this produced a rather complicated question for the stewards. He 
was a professional inasmuch as he was anxious to ride for anyone 
who would pay him; but on the other hand a professional jockey is 
one who has “‘ ridden for hire,’’ and this he had never done, as he had 
never found anyone who would ,hire—and pay—him. The stewards, 
however, decided that he was a professional, and the three winners 
were all disqualified. 

Soon he began to be known. Mr. J. M. Richardson at this 
time had a horse called Fertullagh, who had given him a fall and 
rather knocked him about. It was intended to start the animal in a 
race next day, Captain Machell, who had taken notice of the young 
jockey, suggested that Joseph Cannon should have the mount, and 
the style in which he won confirmed the Captain’s good opinion. 
Gradually they came into close association. Joseph went to live at 
Newmarket to help train the horses, left after a while to become the 
late Lord Aylesford’s private trainer, Bloss at this time being the 
Captain’s right-hand man, but a disagreement with Bloss occurred, 
and Joseph Cannon went back to Bedford Cottage to take control. 

With good opportunities he soon made his way to the front 
rank of cross-country riders, and the Calendars of the period will be 
found to contain records of many victories, some on horses whose 
names are deeply written in the annals of chasing. He won a race 
on Reugny the year before Mr. J. M. Richardson took the National 
on him, and two years later, in 1876, Joseph Cannon was to win the 
great race himself on Regal. Of this horse he had always entertained 
the highest opinion ; whereas Captain Machell, who certainly knew 
what was required to win the Liverpool, was firmly of opinion that 
the black horse had no chance with Chandos, who was also in the 
stable. The Captain’s steeplechase course at this time was at 
Kennett ; Jewitt on Chandos and Joseph Cannon on Regal used to 
go four miles over the fences there ; and though Regal was only a five- 
year-old, his rider declares that you could never get to the bottom of 
him. He fancied the horse greatly, notwithstanding his age, and 
was much distressed when the Captain wanted to run him ina ’chase 
at Croydon with Jewitt up. The horse was, however, sent there. 
‘*T am sure I don’t wish anybody any harm,” Joseph remarked to the 
Captain as the field were going to the post; ‘‘ but if Jewitt can manage 
to come down without hurting himself I really shan’t be sorry.” 
When they had gone half way Regal made a very bad mistake, from 
which he had the greatest difficulty in recovering. Jewitt stuck to 
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him manfully, but though he did not come off he had to get down, 
for Regal had put his foot through the reins and there was no other 
way of releasing them. ‘ Well, you have got your wish!” the 
-Captain remarked. 

Chandos started for the National of 1876 a hot favourite at 
100 to 30, 100 to 8 bar one. Regal was a 25 to1 chance; but the 
Captain, notwithstanding, had a great race. No one except Joseph 
Cannon had any belief in the five-year-old, but his staunch opinion 
was not without its effect on the Captain, and whenever he backed 
Chandos, as he did on several occasions for a great deal of money, 
he said to the bookmaker, ‘‘ You must throw in the black.” Regal 
therefore really suited him almost as well as the other. It wasa 
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near. thing, however. Two fences from home in the race four 
horses were going on abreast, Mr. E. P. Wilson on Congress and 
Joseph Cannon on Regal behind them. After jumping the fence, 
the leaders swerved a little to the right; Mr. Wilson, most alert of 
jockeys, seized half an opportunity to slip up on the inside, making 
Joseph Cannon’s position still more difficult. As they approached 
the last hurdle—for the finish was over two flights in those days—he 
saw that his only chance was to pull round, and doing so he landed 
wide on the right, Congress being on the rails. The black responded 
gallantly to the calls made upon him, and the verdict in his favour 
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was a neck; his rider thought he had won by rather more, but the 
two were running very wide, and it was impossible for anyone but 
the judge to tell. 

Joseph Cannon did not have a good race. At this time he 
happened to own a particularly nice hack for which he had given 
£60; a connection of his had taken a great fancy to the animal, and 
in a moment of exuberance Joseph Cannon generously said, ‘‘I’ll 
give him to you if I winthe National.” Hehad not backed Regal for 
a shilling, but was standing a pony in the stable commission on 
Chandos. At Liverpool he and three or four brother jockeys and 
friends stayed together, it being always understood that whoever won 
the big race would pay the bill; and on the whole he makes out 
that his success on Regal cost him not much short of £200. Some- 
how or other Captain Machell omitted the customary reward to the 
successful jockey, so that the Liverpool of 1876 was by no means 
a remunerative business for him; but it is a glorious reminiscence, 
worth more than a heap of money. 

In the Liverpool of 1873 he had ridden Reugny, whose stable 
companion Disturbance was the hope of the stable, and cantered 
home with half a dozen lengths to spare. In the year following, 
when Disturbance had the steadier of 12st. glb., Joseph Cannon 
had the mount, Mr. Richardson this time winning on Reugny, also 
by half a dozen lengths, from Lord Marcus Beresford’s Chimney 
Sweep, who had been his owner’s second charger when he was in 
the 7th Hussars. 

In 1877 another five-year-old was to win, Mr. F. G. Hobson’s 
Austerlitz, ridden by his owner, who was more enthusiastic than 
skilful, and had a habit of holding on to the back of his saddle which 
provoked much criticism, Joseph Cannon this year being up on 
Congress, 12 st. 7 lb., who made a good fight, to be beaten by four 
lengths, Liberator third, Chimney Sweep fourth. A couple of years 
later Regal started an absurdly hot favourite at 5 to 2, Jewitt riding. 
Joseph Cannon was up ona good ’chaser called Bacchus, who 
fell early in the race, which was carried off by Liberator, Lord 
Marcus Beresford’s Jackal second; and the following year when the 
five-year-old Empress won from Liberator Joseph Cannon had 
another try on his old friend Regal, but fell at the second fence. 
One of the best and most knowledgeable of steeplechase riders, Major 
Arthur Hughes-Onslow, always maintains that a great mistake in 
the Liverpool course is the distance from the start to the first fence. 
In dashing off, having so far to gallop before they jump, horses are apt 
to get out of hand and consequently to go at this obstacle unbalanced; 
whereas if they saw a fence nearer to them they would steady them- 
selves. This, I think, was Joseph Cannon’s last essay at Aintree, 
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and he only had two tries for the big steeplechase at Auteuil, 
neither of which was successful. One of these was on Jackal. As 
the field approached the big water jump opposite the stand (a picture 
of which appeared in the last number of the magazine), Joseph 
Cannon remarked to his neighbour, ‘‘ Pusher” Page, ‘‘ If I fall it 
will be here,” and the prognostication proved to be correct. Down 
he came. 

Before Regal Joseph Cannon had achieved a notable success 
for ‘‘the Captain”—as Captain Machell was known for so many 
years that the phrase still seems natural. One of the animals in 
the long string which he was training in 1873 was the four-year-old 
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King Lud, who had been bought at Lord Zetland’s sale for 1,650 
guineas, and the colt, a remarkably fine stayer, had been put into the 
Cesarewitch. Here, too, was a stable companion Féve, who was 
very leniently treated with 6st. 1lb., King Lud having 7st. 5 lb. 
The Captain thought that Féve could scarcely be beaten at the 
weight, but the simple method of ascertaining which was the better 
of the two could not be adopted because for some reason or other 
the late Lord Lonsdale did not want the horse to be tried. But it 
was thought only reasonable to give them a good gallop, which 
might not quite count as a regular trial, but would be instructive, 
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and one morning the two with a couple of stable companions started to 
go two and a quarter miles, Tom Cannon riding King Lud and being 
told to “‘go a nice gallop all the way—no nonsense, mind!” They 
went a good gallop, Féve seeming to have the best of it until about 
half a mile from home, when King Lud gradually made his way 
to the front, all the others began to drop back, and at any rate 
enough was seen to show that the coach-horse-like King Lud must 
have a great chance. He won as he ought to have done, for he was 
really a wonderfully fine stayer, as was shown by his victory in the 
Alexandra Plate at Ascot, when he beat Boiard by a neck, the 
French horse on the previous day having won the Gold Cup with 
such animals as Marie Stuart, Doncaster, and Flageolet behind 
him. It is rather curious that the Cesarewitch was worth precisely 
£1,650, the colt having cost, as already remarked, 1,650 guineas. 
Towards all the Bedford Cottage triumphs of the seventies 
Joseph Cannon’s skill materially contributed, and much was left to 
his discretion. Captain Machell could not attend the Doncaster 
sales in 1876, and sent his trainer with instructions to “ buy any- 
thing he liked,” the stable being full of money, for Petrarch had won 
the Two Thousand, and in many other races Bedford Cottage horses 
had done well. Joseph Cannon took a fancy to a doubtfully bred 
filly, afterwards known as Pilgrimage, notwithstanding that she had 
one obvious defect, being shockingly upright in front. He saw 
much to like in her, in spite of this, though when she reached 
Newmarket she was received dubiously. ‘I bought that one,”’ 
Joseph Cannon remarked, when the Captain came to the stable. 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘“‘I suppose you bought those forelegs as 
well?” and there was no doubt, as a picture at Lordship Farm 
shows, that this was a very weak point. Nevertheless there was 
some reason to believe that she was an extraordinarily good bargain 
at the 200 guineas she cost. Naturally Joseph Cannon thought she 
could win races, or he would not have been tempted even by the 
small price, but he had no idea what sort of an animal he had got 
hold of. In 1878 she won the Two Thousand, ridden by Tom 
Cannon, and the forelegs asserted themselves, for she had to pass 
the night and the next day with them in a bucket of ice. On the 
Friday, however, she was sound and carried off the One Thousand 
also ; but Jannette was too much for her in the Oaks and the Leger. 
Two years later Joseph Cannon trained another Two Thousand 
winner in the Duke of Beaufort’s Petronel, who got home by a short 
head, his owner not having the least idea until the number went up 
that he had won, thinking that he had been beaten by the Duke of 
Westminster’s Muncaster, and prior to this, of course, Petrarch had 
carried off the Leger. As to this colt I used to have many conver- 
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sations when riding about the Heath at Newmarket with the late 
John Dawson, with whom circumstances threw me into companion- 
ship on many mornings year after year; and from him I gathered 
the impression that Petrarch was lucky to win the races he did, and 
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that in fact he was always an overrated horse. John Dawson’s idol, 
of course, was Galopin, and he used to be eloquent as to the 
immense superiority of St. Simon’s sire to Lord Dupplin’s horse ; 
but Joseph Cannon maintains that Petrarch was a real good one, and 
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this certainly seems to be borne out by the fact that after taking 
two of the classic races in 1876, he followed on next year by winning 
the Ascot Cup. When Galopin won the Derby, it should be added, 
Joseph Cannon trained the second, Claremont. 

Though the Captain was not the easiest of people to get on 
with, he and his trainer agreed extraordinarily well, though a little 
difference arose with regard to the riding of Advance in the Grand 
International Hurdle Race at Croydon in 1880. The Captain was 
anxious that Joseph Cannon should take the mount, but he had 
really given up riding and did not want to resume it in a race in 
which he seemed to have no chance; for Thornfield, with Marsh in 
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the saddle, looked a good thing, and there were two or three. others 
who were almost sure to beat the son of Speculum. Joseph Cannon 
told the Captain that if he could not get a good jockey he would 
ride himself, and being unable to get one he did ride, the race, as 
expected, falling to Thornfield. However, in the following year, 
1882, Lord Rosebery wanted a trainer and Joseph Cannon took 
over the horses from Constable, his parting with the Captain being 
a most cordial one, as he was invited to go back at any time if the 
new arrangement did not turn out well. 

As a matter of fact it did, particularly so, though, otf course, 
there were streaks of bad luck amongst the good. One of these 
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bad streaks was the accident to Kermesse, a brilliant two-year-old, 
who had the misfortune to split her pasterns ; that she should ever 
have recovered and win another race is nothing short of amazing, 
and forms a striking testimony to her trainer’s skill as a stableman. 
She won the New Stakes at Ascot in most attractive fashion; the 
July Stakes at Newmarket in a field of eleven; the Champagne at 
Doncaster, and the Middle Park Plate. What sort of a filly she 
was will be understood when it is said that she was two stone in 
front of Bonny Jean, who won the Oaks amongst other races. 
The Epsom Spring Meeting of 1883 was a triumph for the stable, 
as Roysterer won the City and Suburban after Vista had carried off 
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the Metropolitan. But it was the great races for which Lord 
Rosebery cared, and if Kermesse had remained sound it is difficult 
to say what she might not have done. Another disappointment was 
Cameliard, who Joseph Cannon is convinced could not have lost 
the Derby had all gone well with him. In this Lord Rosebery was 
represented by Voluptuary, who subsequently won fame in the 
Liverpool, and by Town Moor, who finished third, Voluptuary sixth. 
He was one of the horses ruined by Fred Archer’s vigorous methods. 
Unfortunately for him he had been put into a couple of races on 
the same afternoon at the Liverpool July, Lord Rosebery’s instruc- 
tions being that if he was beaten for the first he was to start for the 
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other. Probably he imagined that if Archer saw he had no chance 
he would ease the horse; but it happened that he thought he had a 
chance in the first event, and after a desperate finish was beaten by 
a short head. Lord Rosebery was not present, there was no way 
of communicating with him, so the colt had to go to the post a 
second time, and the second time failed by the same narrow margin 
after a punishing finish. 

For four years Joseph Cannon, living at Primrose Cottage, 
trained Lord Rosebery’s horses, earning the warm approval of his 
employer, and the arrangement was only terminated when the 
bearers of the primrose and rose hoops were sold, their owner 
having temporarily retired from the Turf—to resume later on and 
win three Derbys. The only classic race which fell to the colours 
when Joseph Cannon trained was the Oaks of 1883, won by Bonny 
Jean, who was in truth a very moderate animal, for the fillies were 
a poor lot that year; at least, the runners in the Oaks were so, for 
Hauteur I suppose was a goodish animal. Bonny Jean’s victory 
could not create much enthusiasm, seeing what she was; but all 
sorts of other races fell to the stable representatives, as has been 
indicated, though I have not mentioned the Chester Cup of 1882, 
which was won by Prudhomme, who much distinguished himself 
over hurdles, as may be remembered. He was a particularly good 
horse through dirt, being, his trainer thinks, a stone better when the 
ground was heavy. In all, during the four years that he had Lord 
Rosebery’s horses, notwithstanding that many of the yearlings were 
sold, he turned out no fewer than 112 winners. 

From Primrose Cottage Joseph Cannon moved to Clifton 
House on the Terrace, just upon the crown of the Terrace indeed, 
a place of which I have particularly agreeable recollections. When 
race meetings were in progress I frequently breakfasted there ; Tom 
Cannon made it his home, and when the meal was half over I used 
to present him with a race card and a pencil in order to ascertain 
his views about the coming day’s sport. He usually began by 
declaring that he was a bad judge and knew very little about it; 
but he ticked a number of horses, and when he had done so the card 
was handed round for inspection and criticism. There were asa 
rule several owners and trainers at the table, and it not seldom 
happened that the ticks corresponded with the numbers which the 
judge subsequently hoisted. 

A curious thing happened one day which shows how an 
accident which looks likely to prove fatal may have no bad effects, 
whereas we know that people and animals are often killed by what 
seems a slight mishap. A mare ran away from the paddocks at the 
back of Clifton House, dashed through the yard, out on to the 
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Terrace, smashed the railing, and was carried by her own impetus 
right across the road, landing with her head against the wall of the 
house on the opposite side. Visitors to Newmarket know how high 
the Terrace is from the roadway, and everyone expected to see the 
animal turn over and lie with a broken neck; but she got up and 
trotted down the street apparently none the worse. 

Mr. George Lambton was, I think, one of the first to send a few 
horses to Clifton House in 1885; many other owners followed suit, 
till the stables were full ; and though I do not remember any startling 
victories, the general level of success was well preserved. But in 
course of time Mr. ‘‘ Abington” Baird wanted a private trainer, and 
pressed Joseph Cannon to accept the position, which was a tempting 
one, for he knew he would have the best horses money could buy; 
and besides the usual charge per horse, he was provided with house, 
coals, gas, everything, indeed, to keep things going, and £1,500 a 
year additional on the top of it. The best of the many he trained 
here was doubtless Meddler, who won all three races for which he 
ran in 1892, the British Dominion Two-Year-Old Stakes at San- 
down, the Chesterfield Cup at the Newmarket Second July, and 
the Dewhurst Plate at the Houghton, this last under serious dis- 
advantages. Five days before the race Meddler was seized with a 
bad attack of gripes, which was cured by the administration of a 
couple of strong drinks, so that for two days he could not leave the 
stable, and could only canter on the fourth day. Mr. “ Abington,” 
as so often happened, was not present at Newmarket, and his in- 
structions were: ‘Run Meddler; but I do not want him to be 
beaten.” It was rather difficult to decide whether to chance it 
under the circumstances, for naturally he could not be nearly at his 
best; nevertheless, odds of 7 to 4 were laid on him, and, ridden by 
Mornington Cannon, he beat Raeburn, giving him 3lb., by half a 
length. Joseph Cannon has no doubt that he would have won the 
Derby, for he was a really good horse—how good will be perceived 
when it is said that he would have won the Portland Plate at Don- 
caster as a two-year-old with 8 st. 5 lb. This was plainly demonstrable 
through Porridge, who was beaten half a length carrying 8 st. 13 lb. 

When the arrangement with Mr. ‘‘ Abington” came to an end, 
Joseph Cannon moved to his present home, Lordship Farm, which 
used formerly to be occupied by Marsh, of whom I wrote in the last 
number; and among the many winners who have come from there 
probably Worcester is the one whom the trainer particularly esteems ; 
indeed, he has a strong impression that it has never been recognised 
how good a horse this was. Before he won the July Cup, Mr. Leo- 
pold de Rothschild, who was very fond of his own representative, the 
speedy filly Grig, hearing that Joseph Cannon fancied Worcester, 
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remarked to him, “I have still to see the horse that could give Grig 
17lb.” “You soon will!” was Joseph Cannon’s reply, and he 
soon did. How Worcester won the City and Suburban of 1896 in a 
canter by three lengths many readers will remember. He was a 
curious-tempered horse, and I well recollect how with one kick he 
shattered the railings in the unsaddling enclosure on the July course. 
A personal triumph three years earlier had been achieved with Red 
Eyes, Joseph Cannon’s own mare, who deadheated with Cypria for 
the Cesarewitch. Red Eyes, a daughter of Gogglesand Miss Florry, 
was bought at a sale of yearlings for 150 guineas by Sir Charles 
Hartopp, and when tried proved distinctly useful. She did not 
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come out until the Liverpool Autumn Meeting, when she was made 
a hot favourite for the Palatine Plate and ran nowhere; but this 
was recognised as not being her form, and with 8st. 7lb. in the 
Ordsall Nursery at Manchester she was favourite again, figuring 
in the rear throughout the contest. Next season at Newmarket she 
was matched against Lord Durham’s Barrow, who beat her by four 
lengths; and after two more failures, her owner, utterly disgusted 
with her, gave her to Joseph Cannon’s eldest son, who passed her 
on to George Barrett for a very small sum, he selling her to her 
former trainer. She was put to hurdling, at which she did no better 
at first; but, with a big pull in the weights, did manage at last to 
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squeeze home for a hurdle race at Derby, and having once broken 
the ice, speedily proved that there had been warrant for the early 
expectations formed concerning her, for subsequently as a four-year- 
old she ran in ten more races and won seven of them, including the 
Goodwood Stakes. She was in the Cesarewitch with 7st. 1olb., 
started almost favourite, and ridden by Tom Loates deadheated 
with the 66 to 1 chance, the late Tom Jennings’s three-year-old ; 
Lady Rosebery beaten three lengths for third place. Red Eyes had 
been tried before the race, and, according to her owner's description, 
finished “‘a fairly good fourth in a field of four,’’ so that he had little 
confidence in her, fearing that she had returned to her jady ways. 

I have exhausted so much space that I must omit mention of 
many other notable horses with which the trainer has been associated. 
Joseph Cannon must certainly be described as an all-round sports- 
man; he is an excellent shot, a few years ago would have been an 
exceedingly awkward man to take on with the gloves, a keen fisher- 
man, a golfer, was an excellent sculler in early life, and has 
always been devoted to cricket. Years ago an annual match was 
played between Tom Cannon’s establishment at Danebury and 
the neighbouring village of Appleshed, where there chanced to be 
some locals who had a reputation as useful, one bowler in particular. 
A great idea one day struck Joseph Cannon: at this time few 
people knew of Mr. W. G. Grace, and it occurred to Joseph to 
import him into the match under another name, it being tolerably 
certain that he would escape recognition. The great cricketer 
entered into the spirit of the thing and came down to play, went to 
the wicket, and a ripple of merriment ran through the watchers who 
were in the secret as they saw the yokel who was supposed to be 
able to bowl preparing for the attack. They wondered what Apple- 
shed would say or think in about ten minutes, when they had seen 
what batting really was; but on this occasion they were deprived of 
that spectacle, for the first ball sent Mr. Grace’s middle stump spin- 
ning. It was what Joseph Cannon calls ‘‘a regular Atlantic wicket,” 
that is to say, the ground resembled that ocean with a swell on; but 
nevertheless in the second innings the champion asserted himself. 

There is a story told of a failure on the part of Joseph Cannon 
himself when playing against the Press. He went in to retrieve the 
situation, but the first ball disposed of him. In the second innings he 
hoped to make amends, but again did not survive the first delivery. 
His nephew Mornington, looking on, made the only joke that is re- 
corded of him. ‘‘ The form is quite correct !”” he gravely remarked, as 
his uncle retired. On another occasion Robert I’Anson was captain- 
ing a team of jockeys, and one of the other side, well set, was scoring 
freely. I’Anson called Joseph Cannon to stand in close to the other 
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wicket and see what he could do to keep down the runs. The first 
ball came from the bat like a shot out of a gun, and Joseph, with 
the alacrity of a harlequin, jumped sideways about three yards 
to avoid it, thereby incurring the captain’s wrath. ‘‘ What are 
you doing?” he called out. ‘I thought you put me here to save 
the ones, not the fours ?’’ was the reply. 

There are some good pike at Packington, acquaintance with 
which Joseph Cannon first made when training for the late Lord 
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SIR MARTIN 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 


Aylesford, and one day he captured a seventeen-pounder. A couple 
of years since he was asked to go down and have another try for 
them. ‘‘ The fish are all waiting,” the present Lord Aylesford said, 
‘*but do not catch the big ones.” You cannot always arrange these 
little matters, however, and the first that responded to the invitation 
was a twenty-pounder. 

At the present time amongst other horses Joseph Cannon has 
under his charge Mr. Louis Winans’s Sir Martin, the American-bred 
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son of Ogden and Lady Sterling, who has earned a great reputation 
in his own country. He isa rather good-looking chestnut colt and 
a good mover. I may quote his trainer’s own description, from a 
letter he kindly wrote to me soon after the animal arrived: “ Sir 
Martin,” he says, “‘is a chestnut colt standing full 16 hands, I 
should say, though I have not measured him; on good legs and feet 
all round, he has a good neck for a light-framed horse, good shoulders, 
fair girth, and good through the heart, light in his back ribs, and 
narrow to follow, has plenty of length, and carries himself well when 
out of the stable.” At the time of writing he has not begun work, 
but there is every reason to believe that he will continue his success- 
ful career in this country. The sire Mintagon, who won the Cesare- 
witch, is one of four now standing at Lordship Farm, the others 
being Golden Measure, Wolf’s Crag, who has already done so well, 
and the American-bred Henry of Navarre, of whom much is 
naturally expected. 

No man has done more than Joseph Cannon to uphold the 
honour and credit of his profession, and it will have been gathered 
from what has been written that no one is more competent to make 
the most of animals committed to his charge. There never was a 
more kindly and courteous gentleman in any walk of life, and the 


quiet vein of humour which continually crops up makes him the 
most pleasant and entertaining of companions. 


— 


FEEDING THE BABY HARE 


MR. BUNT THE HARE 
BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


It had long been one of my desires to have a hare as a pet, and in 
the beginning of July the garden boy informed me that he had a 
young leveret out in the potting-shed for me. Imagine my delight 
when I saw the sweetest baby hare, only a day or two old, crouching 
very silent in the bottom of an old butter box. He was a reddish- 
brown ball of curly wool; his small black-tipped ears were lying flat 
on his neck; a little white star decorated his forehead, and the 
enormous eyes were rimmed with pale yellow. I at once removed 
this treasure from the box, and tucked him inside my coat, where he 
seemed to appreciate the warmth. Very soon Mr. “ Bunt” became 
quite at home, and sat up to eat clover out of my hand; and to 
watch him eating was delightful, he was so dainty and precise about 
it. Each leaf-stalk was folded back between his teeth so that he 
grasped the base of the trefoil first, then when the leaf was finished 
a quick nibble (just like a seamstress biting off her thread) would 
sever the stalk from the main stem, which he never ate. Next to 
clover he preferred rye grass, and here one realised the object of 
folding the stems and eating them backwards, as the spiky flower- 
heads then came smoothly between the teeth, and the two ends at 
$2 
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each side of his mouth would disappear with astonishing rapidity. 
I found that he did not know how to lap milk, so I converted a 
fountain-pen filler into a feeding bottle, and he sucked this with much 
relish, making the most delicious face afterwards as he licked his lips 
all round with a little pink tongue; then he always sat up to rub his 
nose, first giving his paws a quick little shake, like a cat when she 
wets her feet. 

At first he was never put in a hutch, but spent the daytime in 
my pocket or sitting on my lap. He Joved to be stroked and petted, 
and would often lie stretched at full length, like a dog, with his head 

resting on his paws. 

At night he was loose 

in my room, and the 

first morning I was 

awakened at dawn by 

a great scampering ; 

this was Bunty tearing 

round as hard as he 

could race in circles, 

figures of eight, in and 

out, turning and twist- 

ing, with a shake of 

his head bucking off all 

fours, turning in the 

air and coming down 

in the opposite direc- 

tion. But the moment 

he saw that he was 

observed he stopped ; 

even now, if I want to 

MR. BUNT WASHES HIS FACE watch his early morn- 

ing exercises, I must 

do so with caution. From the first I weighed him every four 

days. On July 14 he weighed 12 oz., and I found that he steadily 

gained one ounce in the twenty-four hours until August 30; after 

that he gained at the rate of four ounces a week, gradually de- 

creasing to half an ounce per week, his present weight being 
6 lb. r1 oz., on December 22. 

But to return to his babyhood. When he was about a fort- 
night old, he one day refused his bottle, and told me clearly that he 
considered himself grown up; and on being given a saucer of milk 
he lapped it in a most business-like fashion. At first he made a 
fuss if I did not give him cream; now he prefers milk; water he 
refuses to look at, Asa baby he made me waste hours of my time 
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crawling about the floor after him whilst he played hide-and-seek, 
pouncing out at me and then doing rings round me in a series of 
bucks ; and when in mad spirits he tears round, with his scut un- 
furled in a straight line with his back. 

Bunty developed very rapidly, both in size and character. 
Physically his ears grew more rapidly than the rest of him, and 
assumed enormous proportions. He also showed possession of 
wonderful jumping and climbing propensities. Morally he is very 
obstinate, his motto being, ‘‘ Jf you don’t at first succeed,” &c. 

The first time 
I noticed this trait 
was one morning 
that he tried to 
jump up on the 
bed, and fell back 
with a thump on 
the floor. Instead 
of being discour- 
aged he went a 
little farther off, 
took a running 
leap, and failed 
again. The third 
time he gave a tre- 
mendous buck off 
his hind legs, and 
landed fairly in the 
middle of me! 
After this he was 
so proud of him- 
self that he re- MR. BUNT CROUCHING—‘ WHAT'S THAT?” 
peated the per- 
formance every morning. This was, however, only the beginning ot 
his jumping career; each day he tried something higher, until he could 
buck four feet straight up on to my dressing-table, where he used to 
admire himself in the looking-glass, unless he saw me watching him, 
when he always pretended to be looking out of the window. The 
kick back of his hind legs as he left the table I could have admired 
in a hunter, but it had a disastrous effect amongst the objects of a 
rather crowded table. One morning I was aroused by a fearful com- 
motion. At first I thought he had climbed up the chimney ; then bya 
frantic scrabbling I traced him to the inside of a tall clothes basket ; 
he had jumped on to the lid, which had turned over and deposited 
him inside. The next morning exactly the same thing happened, so 
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I waited to see what he would do, and he very soon managed to 
upset the basket and hop out. Of all animals he is the most inquisi- 
tive: he must examine everything: if it isan alarming object he 
advances cautiously, with outstretched nose, creeping along, and 
ready to turn and fly. Hiscuriosity frequently gets him into trouble, 
more especially when he lands on all fours in the middle of my 
printing inks. 

A hare is one of the cleanest animals in all its habits, and 


MR. BUNT PRUNING PLANTS IN THE GREENHOUSE 


Bunty is most particular about his toilet, licking his fur just like 
a cat, and being most careful of his feet, each toe of the hind foot 
being stretched out separately while he licks between them, and his 
ears are pulled down with one pad and held in position for a minute 
inspection. Before Bunty showed me I did not know how a hare 
squats in her form. First, then, you sit down squarely, hunch your 
back, and meditate for awhile ; then, if allis safe, you raise your fore 
feet, and pressing them firmly against your ‘lower chest ” you tuck 
it in and drop on the point of your shoulder blades. In this position 
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a hare’s legs and pads are kept warm and dry, and he squats in the 
smallest space. 
In summer I tried to get Bunty accustomed to a light collar 

so as to be able to 

take him for walks. 

He did not mind 

the collar until he 

felt a check on the 

string ; then he be- 

came perfectly fran- 

tic and would dash 

over and into any- 

thing, alarming me 

so much that I had 

to give up that idea. 

I suppose the in- 

stinct of centuries 

of snared hares was 

too much even for POSITION OF A HARE SQUATTING IN ITS FORM 

his common sense, 

and he would tremble and pant for long afterwards—for a hare, as I 

soon discovered, is a bundle of nerves. Like most rodents, a hare’s 

teeth grow very rapidly, and they require something hard on which 

to file them down. I give Bunty logs of wood to gnaw, and he also 
likes an old brick to sharpen 
his teeth on; for his digestion 
he eats mortar, coke, earth, 
in fact grit of most kinds. The 
first time I took him into a 
greenhouse with a cinder floor 
he surprised me by rolling 
like a horse. Cats and dogs, 
when they roll, wriggle about 
on their spine, with the back 
of their heads touching the 
earth; but a horse and all its 
relations put their heads down 
sideways and roll partially or 
entirely over; and a hare does 
the same thing. I took the 
hint that Bunty gave me, and 
provided him with a sand 
bath, which he rolls in every 

MR. BUNT IMAGINES HE HAS THE TooTHAcHE Night. One day a_ hollow 
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cardboard box happened to be on the table, and Bunty sat on it and 
promptly started to drum. He made the most appalling noise, his 
fore feet working like lightning; no camera shutter would be fast 
enough to photograph the action, and given a good hollow box I 
would back him to “‘out-drum” any Orangeman! No doubt drum- 
ming is a danger signal between hares, like the double thump a 
rabbit gives with his hind legs, and a hare’s hearing is so wonder- 
fully keen that the vibration made by drumming would be heard a 
long way off. Bunty drums on me if he is frightened, and as his 
claws are as sharp as needles it is very painful. Hares also fight 
with their fore feet, sitting 

up on their hind legs and 

striking out rapidly asthough 

they were boxing; also they 

make good use of their teeth. 

Bunty often sits up and 

boxes with me in play, and 

he will hit a ball of paper on 

the end of astring backwards 

and forwards between us. 

He occasionally gives me a 

gentle nip, but reserves a 

hard bite for a stranger who 

tries to hold him. In winter 

Bunty’s diet consists of oats 

in the stalk, apples—which 

he loves—carrot tops, grass, 

&c.; and in September he 

eats grapes and vine leaves, 

a luxury which I did not 

encourage, but I believe in 

“catce vou can!” Germany the hares live in 

the vineyards. Mr. Bunt is 

a very methodical person, and frequently gets annoyed with me for not 
being the same. For instance, I generally take him up to my room 
at ten o'clock every night, but if I am later he gives me no peace. 
He jumps on the table, and sits down squarely on whatever work I 
happen to be at. I remove him, and he does a steeplechase over the 
tables and chairs, making as much noise as possible. As a final 
resource he springs on to the back of my chair and drums on my 
back; this last move always has the desired effect, as it cannot be 
disregarded in comfort. In this damp weather he spends the day- 
time in the cold greenhouse, where he has made a form, and sleeps 
until evening, when he becomes lively, for the evening and early 
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morning are his hours of play. Fortunately at this time of year the 
sun rises late, but I have become so accustomed to the noise that it 
hardly disturbs me; I always know that he has been exercising by 
the state of the carpet, which is rucked up into waves. 

Every night it is etiquette for me to chase him round the 
room for at least twenty minutes, the game being a variation of hide- 
and-seek and catch-me-if-you-can ; it is really rather exhausting, but 
capital exercise. There are certain corners where he allows 
himself to be caught, in fact he bounds into my arms; then he is 
plumped into the middle of the eiderdown quilt. If he is out of 


MR. BUNT WITH HIS FRIEND THE GARDEN BOY 


breath he sits up and boxes, otherwise he does a series of bucks, 
ending with a flying leap on to the floor, frequently over my head. 
After the game is over he sits up and begs for his milk, and he eats 
his food during the night. I have noticed that he cannot see in the 
dark by his not being able to judge distance properly in jumping on 
to or off the floor. 

Bunty is a very charming and intelligent person, but one of his 
best qualities in my eyes is that he will not take any notice of any- 
one else—he dislikes men intensely, women he is less afraid of, but 
he is wild with all strangers. I had to go to England this summer 
and leave Bunty with the garden boy, who is devoted to animals. 
He took the hare to his home, and I received weekly reports, some 
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of them delightfully quaint. Mr. Bunt settled down in his new 
quarters after the first two days, and apparently made slaves of the 
family ; one letter stated, “‘ Mr. Bunt now sits on my knee and toys 
with my watch-chain.”” When I returned his guardian handed him 
back with a sigh of relief. No hare had ever been so well cared for 
before, but it was a great responsibility. Bunty from the moment 
he saw me, although I had been away five weeks, took no further 
notice of the boy, which I think was ungrateful. Sometimes I am 
almost sorry now that I know the hare folk so well. For one reason, 
jugged hare will never be my 
portion again, and it was very 
good ; but there are other rea- 
sons far worse to think about, 
the coursing and snaring. 

I have, thank goodness, 
only been to one coursing meet- 
ing, the biggest in the north of 
Ireland—the Massereene. The 
hares were all in a pen, and they 
were driven out through a nar- 
row run; there was only one 
way for them to go, straight up 
the park; as there was a wire 
fence on one side, and double 
lines of spectators on the other, 
the hares had no chance of 
escape. It was a most sickening 
sight, and how anyone can call 
this kind of slaughter sport, 
passes my comprehension. There 
must always be a certain amount 

“WHAT SHALL I BE UP TO NEXT?” of cruelty in all hunting, but at 
least let the animal have a fair 

chance and fair play. I have often hunted with harriers, and 
there is no prettier hound work; but the odds are in favour of the 
hares ; also, when they were killed, which I always regretted, they 
were decently killed; there was none of that horrible screaming of 
a hare torn between two greyhounds. I would have made coursing 
illegal long before cock-fighting, because I think it is far more cruel. 
It is the nature of cocks to fight, and they would do it of their 
own free will; of course the artificial spurs are abominable, but 
otherwise the cocks are equally matched in every way. I do not for 
a moment mean to say that cock-fighting is not a brutal sport, for 
from the point of view of the onlooker it is; but I do say that 
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from the animal’s point of view cock-fighting is far less cruel than 
coursing. I have no doubt that few people will agree with me, but 
at any rate let me plead for fairness in all sport, for without it so- 
called sport degenerates into cold-blooded murder. 

This was a particularly late season for leverets, and I 
found one in November, which I kept until it was strong enough to 
take care of itself, as they were being killed all over the country, 
It was a very lean and scraggy youngster, much darker in colour 
than Bunty, and with no star on its forehead. The two had great 
games together, and the way Bunty patronised it was most amusing. 
The baby annoyed him dreadfully at times by persisting in thinking 


THE TRACK OF A HARE RUNNING IN THE SNOW, COMING TOWARDS ONE 


The two deep marks are the hind feet, the two smaller the fore feet. It the hare had 
not been running the fore feet would have only made one imprint together 


he was its mamma; it also went through the same exercises of 
turning and twisting, but since I let it go I have not seen it. 

I was asked the other dayif I had discovered any hare “ lan- 
guage.’’ Bunty makes a wheezing noise like a pug dog when he 
wants to be petted, and I am convinced that it is a sign of affection. 
The only other noise he utters is quite natural; it is a sharp little 
click, which he makes with his tongue against the roof of his 
mouth, and can be easily imitated in the same way. He makes 
this noise if he is excited or impatient ; when he wants to jump 
out of my arms and I will not let him go, he clicks several times, 
jerking his head about. That is the only “ language” I have heard. 
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In conclusion, if anyone feels tempted to tame a wild leveret, 
one of the first rules is never to keep it in a damp place, to give 
it plenty of fresh air and exercise, with a good variety of food and 
grit. Bunty is, I fear, too fat, but he is in perfect health, with 
a coat like silk, and he considers himself the handsomest hare in 
Ireland. 

[Since this was written we have received a sad letter from 
Miss Bland announcing poor Bunty’s death. He broke his leg so 
badly when playing in the greenhouse that it was found necessary 
to destroy him.—ED.] 
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ON SETTING UP A MOTOR CAR 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THE numbers of cars on the road, and the way in which they have 
revolutionised the traffic of the nation, prove the wonderful popu- 
larity of the motor, and the large stock which the majority of 


makers have on their hands might appear to indicate that the 
demand was exhausted. There is, however, a very large class of 
prospective purchasers of motors who have not yet satisfied their 
ambition. These are, first, the people who will have to get them 
out of sheer self-respect because all their acquaintances possess 
them; and, secondly, the folk who have not yet grasped the fact 
that a motor car is more of a twentieth-century necessity of life than 
a piano or a safety razor. 

These two classes are still absolutely untouched, but in the 
near future they are bound to lay out a vast amount on the “ car- 
riages that go without horses.” The bulk of our nation is always 
slow-moving and cautious. Those who compose this majority neither 
jump at conclusions nor accept new ideas with avidity. Possibly 
Belgravia may already be investing in air-ships before a motor car is 
regarded in Suburbia as being essential, but the time is approaching 
when the latter conviction will be brought home to everybody. 
There is another point that must not be forgotten. People of 
moderate means who at present possess a horse or a pair do not 
intend to let them go for what they will fetch. They will persevere 
with their steeds until they are too old for work, however much they 
may to-day covet a car. Instead of buying fresh horses then they 
will replace them by a motor, 
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Another thing which troubles thrifty possible buyers of a car is 
that they can get nothing for their old carriages. If instead of 
giving large commissions to agents and to export firms, some enter- 
prising motor firm of high standing were to advertise that it would 
take over the present carriages of clients, allowing a fair rebate off 
the purchase price of the car, I believe a very big trade could be 
promptly done. The firm might get a stock of second-hand car- 
riages, but even if these were ‘‘scrapped” they ought not to be 
losers, whilst their output in cars would be enormous. 

This article is intended to provide a few practical suggestions as 
well as some simple answers to the questions one hears on all sides. 
It is not technical, and for that very reason may be the more useful 
to the ordinary individual who is mystified by car jargon, and 
feels suspicious just because he does not understand it. 

To-day most people who have not yet bought cars do not 
ask what is the price, because they can see it in advertising 
columns. What they do want to know is what a car costs to run, 
and the answer to that is not so widely visible. Generally the 
query takes this form: Does a car cost as much in a year as a pair 
of horses? Naturally the reply is that it all depends on the sort of 
car. Of course there is the additional amount of distance which can 
be covered in a car to be taken into consideration. But a rough- 
and-ready reply is that for a car out of which the owner is getting 
plenty of running, the cost of upkeep is about fifty per cent. per 
annum of the purchase price—that is to say of a first-hand car. 

One of the biggest foes of the maker to-day is his own second- 
hand car. Time was when to buy a second-hand car was to write 
oneself down an ass for whom salvation were too good. A price 
enormously under that at which a new car of the same make 
could be bought was asked, and the gull fancied he had obtained 
an uncommonly good bargain. Instead he found that he had 
acquired a worthless article, and after spending in repairs and 
renewals about three times what it would have cost him to buy a 
first-hand car, he was obliged to take what he could get for it, which 
was often about twenty pounds. 

The second-hand car of to-day may be in certain cases quite as 
bad as its predecessor; on the other hand it is often first-rate. 
There are scores of rich men who buy a new car every year, and 
put their old one on the market; the cast-off is not only of 
unimpeachable make, but it has been well kept up, and to get this 
for one-third of its original price may be a pretty useful investment 
for a man who wants a car to last him for half a dozen years. 
Again, a number of people put down cars either because of death or 
because the running expense exceeds what they can afford, and 
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perhaps a car thus “sold from necessity ” may suit the purse of a 
purchaser better than a new one. There is a feeling that a car 
bearing the name of a famous maker in itself carries a guarantee, 
but nothing can be more foolish than to buy a second-hand car 
except under first-rate expert advice. If you, O purchaser, have a 
friend you can trust, who really understands a car inside and out, 
and he sincerely advises you to pay a fairly long price for a second- 
hand car of which you like the look, it may be worth while. The 
second-hand car that is going dirt cheap is the most expensive 
contrivance on the face of the earth. 

As to the choice of a maker, on that I have nothing to say. 
Each firm has its adherents, and it is not in the interests of a first- 
class maker to sell an unsatisfactory machine. Before you enter 
into the plausible chamber (when once you are in the office of one 
motor manager you find it difficult to conjecture how you could 
ever have thought of any other car, so miraculous are the virtues of 
those sold there) consider for what you require a car. Is it for town 
or country, for touring or for runabout? Do you need a hill- 
climbing machine, and is simplicity a matter of importance—as it 
probably is if you intend to drive yourself? Make inquiries as to 
what type of car appears to give most satisfaction for the purposes 
for which you specially require it. Next make up your mind what 
is the largest sum you intend to afford. Be prepared to pay that, 
and then visit the saleroom. Personally I should always prefer to 
buy one of the earlier cars made on a model, for later there must be 
a tendency to turn out parts by the gross, and they may not fit with 
quite the same accuracy. At one time some purchasers hung back, 
alleging that the models were so constantly changing that it was 
injudicious to invest a large sum in a car because it so soon became 
out of date. At present, however, the only changes appear likely to 
take the shape of small improvements. The general forms seem to 
be standardised to a considerable extent. 

The value of the motor agent is doubtful, at least it all depends 
upon who and what he is. A purchaser who knows what he wants 
and what he is prepared to give should be as well able to buy a new 
car without assistance as he is to purchase a sofa. It is logical that 
the maker should not be so likely to make concessions where he has 
to pay an agent commission, as he is when he has more scope in 
which to make reductions. Nowadays the buyer need no longer 
wait months for delivery, but it is often satisfactory to have the 
body built by your coachmaker to the chassis. In my own case I 
have two bodies for the one chassis, a landaulette for town and an 
open body with cape hood for country and touring. I store the body 
not jn use, and the two are interchangeable in three or four hours, 
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On the matter of renewals it is impossible to dogmatise. What 
generally impresses the ordinary individual about an important 
repair to one’s car is the amount of machinery that has to be 
abstracted before the part can be dealt with. The readjusting of all 
this costs far more than the actual fitting of the new part. One 
point may be emphasised : for all big repairs and renewals be sure 
to get an estimate first, not only of the cost, but of the time that will 
be needed. There is not at present sufficient competition in big 
repairs to bring down the price, and relatively this is quite out of 
proportion to the cost of the car. 

The great expenses of a car, that is to say the expenses that are 
always under the owner’s eye, are, of course, those of petrol and 
tyres. Some cars literally drink petrol, others will run twenty-five 
miles or more to the gallon. All that can be done is to ascertain 
from the maker how many miles your car ought to do to the gallon, 
and never to be satisfied until it attains within half a mile of that 
standard. Whenever some substitute for the costly and often poor- 
quality petrol can be found, cars will sell much faster, and when 
some substance is discovered that can be universally substituted for 
rubber, the abatement of tyre cost will also induce more purchasers. 
Far too many cars are under-wheeled—my own amongst them—yet 
to change the size of the wheels is not only a considerable expense, 
but also involves sacrificing, at a large discount, one’s stock of tubes 
and covers. Personally, I have found an inflation of five per cent. 
more than the specified pressure adds several hundred miles to the 
life of a tyre. My own experiences have been so unfortunate, 
however, that tyres are the chronic bugbear in connection with my 
car. It may be both interesting and surprising to mention that I 
have obtained better results with tyres in Ireland than in England, 
France, Italy, or Sicily. Speaking broadly, I have very little doubt 
that there is an increasing proportion of bad rubber among the 
tyres of all makers, simply because of the increasing demand for 
material. In winter, to obviate skidding as far as possible on the 
slippery wood pavement or asphalt of the metropolis, I have found 
it adds to comfort and security to have one non-skid on a front 
wheel as well as two on the back. If anyone gets two thousand 
five hundred miles out of back tyres and five thousand out of front 
ones he can be reasonably content. But the life of a tyre in great 
measure depends on the driving, which also reacts heavily on the 
repairs and renewals bill. I have had a chauffeur who literally 
ripped through tyres and smashed the car about by the roughness 
with which he changed speeds and put on the brakes, ultimately my 
bill after a mechanical breakdown being about a hundred pounds; 
whereas another not only obviated all this, but his driving imparted 
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a sense of comfort and gave a degree of pleasure which the other 
self-satisfied fellow had not the brains to realise. 

The servant problem becomes intensified when a chauffeur is 
considered, because the latter not only carries the lives of all the 
occupants of the car, but has the marring of many hundreds of 
capitalised money in his hands. A first-rate chauffeur is a gem of 
inestimable value. I had such a one, a paragon both personally 
and as a driver. He drove my car all through Italy and Sicily, 
and I described the adventures in The Car. A fortnight later he 
came to give me notice, to our mutual regret. An American had 
offered him double wages, a year’s engagement, and a hundred 
pounds bonus. The offer was irresistible, and the worst of it was 
that the American undoubtedly obtained a man who was one in a 
thousand. The wages of chauffeurs are coming down, and to-day 
for two pounds a week, keeping himself, or for thirty shillings with 
board and lodging, an owner may expect to get a first-rate gentle- 
man's servant who can do all reasonable repairs and be in every 
way satisfactory. It is of the utmost importance to make it the 
chauffeur’s interest to keep down the expenses and have the car 
always fitto run. Therefore I have found it well to promise the 
man a substantial present at the end of a year if the running of 
the car has been to my satisfaction and has not exceeded a proper 
sum. This sharing system of profits certainly causes my car to run 
with a minimum of friction for the ten to twelve thousand miles 
which is about my annual distance. 

It is not within the province of these notes to suggest where to 
deal, but a little common sense will show any owner the best 
channels, and if he wants to obtain a reasonable cost per mile he 
will undertake all his outlays for the car himself. To give a 
chauffeur permission to run the car is to expose him to temptations 
he is not supposed to meet. I have nothing whatever to say against 
garages. Where I kept my car I invariably found the work well 
done, and the care taken has been excellent. But I discovered my 
running costs were materially reduced when the car was kept in a 
stable of my own. To the most charitable intellect it must be 
obvious that at a garage the chauffeur whose car is of the least 
profit to the establishment must be at some disadvantage, apart 
from any percentages. This is human nature and business, and in 
no way reflects either on chauffeurs or on the management of the 
garage. With one’s car in one’s own stable, either in town or 
country, to have a garage where one is known within reasonable 
distance is a very material advantage. 

It must be borne in mind that the motor industry is a new one 
which is only just settling down. Coming at a time of general 
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flatness it has already proved what an enormous amount of capital 
lies at individual disposal both in Europe and America. : One of 
its products has been a new type,, the chauffeur; a man who by 
education and by absorption in his own duties stands superior to 
and apart from other domestics. He is really unique, and nothing 
is finer than his devotion to his profession. A genuine chauffeur 
seems never happy when he is not attending to his car, he reads 
car, talks car, and is always looking out for improvements. Of 
course many people have converted their coachmen into chauf- 
feurs, or have had a groom off the estate sent through a motor- 
school and then put in charge of the car. The success of this 
largely depends on the individual, but the mechanical knowledge 
must be more superficial than is the case with a first-rate man bred 
up to the profession. The one will keep the body of the car better, 
whilst the other will chiefly devote his attention to the engine. The 
merits of both classes must certainly be weighed by anyone now 
setting up a motor. 

Always insist on considerate driving. At the best a motor isa 
nuisance to everyone else on the road, and it is the duty of driver 
and owner to mitigate that nuisance so far as in them lies. It 
is astonishing what a difference careful driving makes, and I can 
cite from personal experience how quickly English, Irish, French, 
Italian, and Sicilian locals on the road respond to obvious considera- 
tion for them. The best drivers need no warning. The slap-dash 
second-raters who think it fun to shave wheels and to scare people 
and beasts need stern repression. Moderation by motorists them- 
selves is also the one possible means of averting persecution by 
police and public. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ 1s a car worth while?” emphatically 
the reply is in the affirmative. A certain amount of forethought, 
constant attention, and some expense, give such a return of health 
and pleasure to oneself and one’s friends as is out of all proportion 
to the trouble and cost involved. Transit by motor has become in 
some shape or other an essential of civilised existence. 
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THE QUORN CROSSING THE BROOK AT GADDESBY 
(Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester) 


A STRANGER IN THE SHIRES 


BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


To my thinking the sportsman was never yet born 
Who tried, then regretted, a day with the Quorn. 


‘‘ THE very place; strike me ugly if I won’t go to Market Harboro’.” 
In such historic phrases did Mr. Sawyer embody that yearning 
experienced by most provincials at some period or another of their 
hunting career ; the desire of the moth for the star, the longing to 
exchange, though it be for a few weeks or even days, the country 
with which familiarity has bred contempt, for those historic battle- 
fields whose names have been “ familiar in our ears as household 
words” ever since we were first entered to foxhunting. 

However wedded a man may be to his own country, it must be 
a dull dog indeed who does not feel his heart beat a little faster, the 
blood course a little quicker through his veins, as he stands for the 
first time beside John o’ Gaunt, or Ranksboro’, that covert of which 
Nimrod declared that “if an artist were to paint a panorama and 
make fox-hunting the subject of it, his imagination could not furnish 
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him with a finer subject for his pencil,’ or gazes perhaps from the 
top of the little ravine that runs up Waterloo Gorse out over a sea of 
grass extending far away into the heart of Leicestershire, a country 
verily ‘‘ that leaves the most jaundiced eye nothing to wish for.” 
Wherever we may journey in the “‘ cut ’em down ” countries we shall 
find this magic of names casting its spell around us; and whether 
our visit is to the Quorn, the Belvoir, or the Cottesmore; whether 
we put in a Wednesday with the White Collars over the flat pastures 
of Lilbourne and Crick, or follow Mr. Fernie’s hounds across that 
same Skeffington Vale which saw Mr. Sawyer’s and the gallant 
Jack a’ Dandy’s first introduction to high Leicestershire, scarcely a 
field or a fence but conjures up visions of those famous foxhunters 
whose names have gone down to posterity : 


That Rupert of the hunting field, 
Tom Smith the lion-hearted ; 

Where grew the fence, where flowed the stream, 
Could baffle him when started ? 


The ‘other Tom Smith,” Squire Osbaldeston, Lord Wilton, hard- 
riding Dick Christian, Major Whyte-Melville, Colonel Anstruther 
Thompson—their ghosts almost seem to flit before us as we gallop 


for the first time over the country whose fame they did so much 
to create. 

To those whose hunting career has hitherto been passed in 
far-away regions where a hundred horsemen at the covert-side is 
accounted almost a record attendance, there is something decidedly 
awe-inspiring in the thought of facing a fashionable “ up-country ” 
field. Oh, for those halcyon days with the Pytchley of which we 
are told that at a certain meet in Mr. Osbaldeston’s time, ‘‘ as fine a 
hunting day that ever dawned, and in as good a country as man 
need wish for, one red coat was all that graced the field!” Now, 
our first glimpse of the best-dressed field in England is almost suffi- 
cient to make us cry with Emerson, ‘‘ Goodbye, proud world, I’m 
going home!” so mortifying is the contrast between those faultlessly 
clothed and superbly mounted sportsmen and our own far from 
flawless turn out, from the boots not made by Peel, down to the 
understandings of our hireling hunter, whose fired forelegs, bulging 
ominously beneath their yards of flannel bandaging, and unmistak- 
able air of ‘‘ decayed gentleman,” form a pathetic contrast to the 
sleek prosperity of the high-class hunters who surround him. 

No matter, we came to hunt, not to be “ put in a blooming 
picture gallery,” and the arrival of the famous pack is sufficient to 
dispel any feelings of gloom engendered by such passing vanities. A 
prolonged gaze at the twenty couples of black and tan, a murmur of 
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admiration at the judgment and patience which has gone to build up 
such marvellous examples of shape, strength, and speed, a glance at 
the huntsman whose brilliant reputation has penetrated even to our 
remote province, and then we drop back into line as hounds are 
moved quietly off, and fall to a careful scrutiny of the country whose 
features we have hitherto only seen from the train. 

Amongst the many surprises—pleasant and unpleasant—which 
await the stranger on his first visit to the shires, not the smallest in 
the category, we think, lies in the nature of the country over which 
he is called upon to disport himself. Instead of the perfectly flat 
table-land of light riding grass of which imagination has so fondly 


THE QUORN AT KIRBY GATE—BISHOP, THE LATE HUNTSMAN, WITH THE HOUNDS 
(Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester) 


depicted the whole of the shires to consist, we find that in many 
regions there are hills, and very trying hills too. The ascent of the 
Hemplow has not grown less formidable since the day when its steep 
sides first presented themselves to the astonished gaze of Mr. Sawyer 
and poor Hotspur, 


From Tilton Wood to Loddington the hills are wondrous steep ; 
The Vale of Belvoir too, we know, will oft ride wondrous deep, 


whilst the first experience of riding over ridge and furrow on a 
heavy-shouldered horse who pitches and rolls like a small boat in a 
choppy sea is the reverse of inspiriting. 
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Hounds are drawing the first covert, however, and as we hear 
the familiar clamour every nerve in the body seems on edge with 
excitement. A hallo from the far side of the covert, a glimpse of 
a confused mass of white and tan tumbling out of the wood and 
streaming away on the line, and then we gallop madly for the only 
available exit, there to receive our first impression of what struggling 
through a hunting gate, some eight feet in width, in company 
with three or four hundred other people, all equally determined to 
be first or to perish in the attempt, can be like. ‘A horse’s head 
under each arm, a spur against your instep, a kicker with the red 
tape on his tail pressed firmly against your horse’s chest; your 


MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS—LUNCHEON INTERVAL AT SHANKTON HOLT 
(Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester) 


hat knocked off by an enthusiast pointing to the line the fox has 
taken!” whilst in between the struggling mass of pink coats and 
black habits which hustle us on every side we get maddening 
glimpses of the pack swinging over the big green pastures fully two 
fields ahead, with perhaps a score or more of happy souls in close 
attendance. 


All things have an end, however, even the crowd in an “ up- 
country”? gateway, and with flushed faces and despairing hearts we 
catch the old horse tight by the head, driving him along at the best 
pace he can muster over the big enclosures and stiffly laid stake-and- 
bound fences, in a frantic effort to overtake those bobbing specks of 
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white, until after a period that seems like eternity, but is in reality 
perhaps eight minutes, we find ourselves once more alongside the 
pack, by this time brought to their noses on some cattle-stained 
pasture. 

And now at last we have a chance to observe the marvellous 
intuition and skill that has earned our huntsman his enviable reputa- 
tion. Quick, self-reliant, he has hounds on the line—and that with- 
out ever getting their heads up—before perspiring last arrivals have 
realised that there has been a check at all. ‘‘ Nothing so queer as 
scent, cept a woman,” however, and on this occasion what gave 
promise of being a really useful scent turns out to be only an 
extremely moderate one. Add to this a twisting fox, and every 


(Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester) 


conceivable obstacle in the shape of plough teams, cur dogs, and 
crow-scaring urchins, and not all the art of hounds and human can 
render progress anything but slow. Inch by inch the pack patiently 
puzzle out the line, now flinging forward more vigorously for a field 
or two, then being pulled up short by a few acres of sticky plough; 
a state of progress which gives us ample leisure to observe and 
reflect upon that curious paradox which may be studied in almost 
every fashionable hunt in the kingdom. Two, three, four hundred 
sportsmen and sportswomen, all keen for a gallop, all, or nearly all, 
doing their utmost effectually to prevent its taking place. ‘‘ Stand 
still, gentlemen, please stand still!’’ pleadsthe huntsman. ‘‘ D——n 
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you, you infernal idiots, can’t you let hounds hunt instead of riding 
them off the line,” roars the Master. Not a sinner but is supremely 
conscious of his guilt, and yet, ‘‘ Do you suppose for a moment that 
the most orthodox sportsman who ever talked scientific fox-hunting 
would be such an ass as to stand still alone, whilst two hundred of 
his immediate contemporaries, jealous openly as women—jealous in 
their hearts as any men—get between him and the next gate or 
the next gap?” No, emphatically no, and certainly such an heroic 
effort of self-control is beyond the capability of the poor stranger, 
who even in this brief acquaintance with the shires has grasped the 
fact that should hounds really begin to run, a flying start is the one 
and only hope of salvation. 


MR. WILLIAM WARD TAILBY, LATE MASTER OF MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS 
(Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester) 


Slowly and sadly the chase drags on, moments that should be 
of the purest gold flag on leaden feet, until after an irritating and 
uneventful forty minutes the last remnant of ‘‘ smell’’ seems utterly 
to have departed, and we jog off to try our luck again. It would 
seem as if the goddess of sport was determined to thwart our 
dearest desires, however, for when after long delay the fox is at 
length persuaded to break, hounds barely traverse half a dozen fields 
before they are baying him to ground in a disused stone quarry. 
And so the day goes on, great anticipations, proportionately great 
disappointments, until 3.30 o’clock finds us faint yet pursuing, 
jogging along in company with a vastly diminished field to witness 
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one more draw, the last hope. As we mentally sum up the day’s 
accounts we are forced to confess that so far the balance is chiefly 
on the wrong side. We have been crushed in gateways, thwarted 
at gaps, have come within an ace of being dispatched to a better 
world by a military thruster, who after performing a neat in and out 
over our prostrate body heartily cursed us for “‘ being in the way ”’! 
And, after all, what have we seen in the way of sport ? Not as much 
as we should probably have been enjoying at home, whilst there, at 
any rate, we should have saved our five guineas. That is the sad if 
sordid reflection. 

Hark! a whimper, another, and then above the deafening 


THE QUORN AT BEEBY—CAPTAIN FORESTER (THE MASTER) WITH TOM BISHOP 
(THE HUNTSMAN) 
(Photograph by Mr, J. Day, Leicester) 


clamour in covert a shrill ‘‘ Gone awa-a-ay!” rings out in the sharp 
clear air. ‘‘ Where are now your cares, ye gloomy souls?” Joy- 
fully we tear down the long green slope, the old horse reaching at 
his bridle and flinging himself far out over the strongly fenced drop 
into the next enclosure in a style which tells us we are riding a 
performer if nothing else. Only half a field ahead are the ‘‘ little 
ladies,” screaming along on a breast-high scent, leading us straight 
towards one of the sweetest playgrounds in all England. Big, stiffly 
fenced, if you like; demanding a bold heart and a sound judgment 
in man and horse; hardly perhaps the “easy and gentlemanlike” 
country to cross that was Nimrod’s beau ideal of a hunting paradise ; 
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yet if the fences are formidable they are fair, and a man must needs 
reside in a country of heavy plough and boggy moorland fully to 
appreciate the rapture of riding over these sound, springy pastures. 
Lep after lep is thrown behind in breathless succession. 
Ah me, what struggles now ensue, 
As steeds of every form and hue 
To pace are forced to yield ; 
And men by falls and other woes 
Are beaten off, like scattered foes 
Upon a battle-field ! 


No over-riding hounds or fighting in gateways now; out of the 
number who started we can count perhaps half a dozen in front of 
us and a score or more behind. Twice has our gallant old quad 
blundered on to his head, nothing but the iron grip of despair saving 
a dissolution of partnership! Another bit of strong ridge and 
furrow, a couple of formidable open ditches, and then, just as we are 
beginning to feel the pace almost too good, we catch a glimpse of a 
small bedraggled form crawling down the hedgerow in the corner of 
the next field. A last rush—a murderous chorus from forty eager 
throats—a wave of white closing over the brown speck, dealing a 
mercifully swift death—and then, hot, dirty, but supremely, idiotically, 
happy, we slip off the back of the old hireling who has done his duty 
so valiantly, and realise that one Chateau en Espagne has become a 
solid reality. We have seen our first hunt “ with the cream of the 
cream, in the shire of the shires,’’ and seen it well. 

“Nice little gallop; pity it was so short!” remarks a friendly 
fellow sportsman, and whilst our lips mechanically frame a suitable 
rejoinder, something that shall not brand us too plainly as “‘ pro- 
vincial,”’ we inwardly marvel at the favouritism of the gods implied 
by such a declaration. ‘‘ Only five and twenty minutes!” Sufficient 
to bring “‘colour to the cheek and light to the eye”’ of every man 
and woman who has taken part in it, however ; twenty-five of those 
moments of glorious life which are worth an age without a name; a 
day to be recorded in our diary in the reddest of red ink, and which, 
mere fraction of time as it may have occupied, will yet assuredly be 
accounted as one of those happy memories which the wise man 
values as treasure “‘ above rubies.” 
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The following have been selected from a large number of similar communications received from Members 
of the Medical Profession, in order to illustrate the unvarying success which has attended the use 
of VIBRONA in cases of every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly trustworthy 
and efficient Tonic is the one thing needed. 


Deserving of all praise. 


“JT find VIBRONA excellent, and 
deserving of all the praise said in its favour.” 
1495 h.—M.D. 


Much personal benefit. 


‘“‘T have found much benefit personally 
from the use of VIBRONA when fagged with 
hard work, and am quite satisfied as to its 
great helpfulness in cases where a tonic and 
stimulant action are 


Unable to take Quinine. 


‘*T have given your preparation VIBRONA 
an extended trial in a number of cases of 
children. I gave it to a lady who was unable 
to take quinine even in the smallest quantity, 
in consequence of headache, etc., bet 
VIBRONA had no such effect, and did her a 
great deal of good.”” 9498 h.—M.D. 


A splendid Restorative after Influenza. 


‘* IT consider VIBRONA a splendid Tonic 
Restorative during convalescence from acute 
diseases, and especially after the acute stage 
of Influenza.”” 5498 1.—M.D. 


Immense benefit in Malarial Fever. 


‘*T tried VIBRONA in the case of a iady 
patient who was a_ convalescent from 
Influenza, and formed a very favourable 
opinion of the wine as a tonic and restorative. 
The constituents of Cinchona existing as 
neutral Hydrobromates is of decided 
advantage, thereby preventing the disagreeable 
sensations caused by Quinine and _ its 
preparations. VIBRONA, [ consider, would 
be of immense benefit to patients recovering 
from malarial fever, of which I have seen a 
great deal during a long residence in India.” 
31398 b.—M.D. 


Far in advance of Quinine Wine. 


‘‘] think VIBRONA a first-rate tonic, 
and far in advance of the ordinary Quinine 
Wine.” 241195 h.—M.D., C.M. 


Marked benefit in Influenza. 


‘“My daughter who is just recovering 
from an attack of Influenza and heart failure 
took VIBRONA with marked benefit.’’ 17296). 
—M.D. 


Stimulant, Nutrient, and Tonic. 


‘*T consider VIBRONA an exceedingly 
palatable combination of stimulant, nutrient, 
and tonic. It is easy of digestion, and in 
every way has given me the utmost 
satisfaction.’’ 181196 b—M.D., M.R.C.S. 


A specific in Anemia. 


‘*{ gave VIBRONA to an anemic patient 
with great lassitude, whom I had previously 
treated with every kind of Iron preparation 
without success, with the result that both 
appetite and appearance are better, and she is 
less easily fatigued. From these observations 
VIBRONA has so commended itself to me 
that I shall take pleasure in recommending 
it.’ 16995 g.—M.D. 


Eminently serviceable in post-Influenza debility 


‘* As a restorative in post-influenza debility 
I think VIBRONA should prove eminently 


serviceable. Quinine is certainly the most 
reliable antidote we at present possess for the 
influenza poison and as one frequently finds 
difficulty in getting certain patients to tolerate 
even small doses of Quinine, I consider your 
most elegant and pleasant preparation a very 
important addition to our resources for 
exhibiting this remedy in such cases. One 
can hardly realize that the Wine contains a 
bitter ingredient; it has the taste of a 
superior old port wine. I shall have pleasure 
in prescribing VIBRONA in suitable instances 
in full belief that it will act beneficially.”’ 
5798n.—M.D., M.B. 


Anemia conditions. 


‘““T have used VIBRONA in anemic 
conditions with the best results.’’ 1496 t.— 
M.B., C.M. 


N.B.—-It is scarcely necessary to remark that, whilst scrupulously respecting the wishes of the Medical 
Profession, in withholding the names and addresses of our correspondents, we guarantee the bond fide 
character of every communication of which we may now, or at any other time, make use. The original 
letters are always open to the inspection of any Member of the Profession, and this fact will sufficiently 


attest their genuineness. 


Afi THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses 
by all first-class Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores. Price in Great Britain 3/9. 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & Go., Ld., LONDON and SYDNEY. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


XLVI—THE HEALING OF MISSY KATE 
Being the Episode of the Sorcerer and the Sacred Tiger 


BY E. A. MORPHY 


KaseEna’s heart was full of terror as she left the house for the jungle 
path, but her resolve never faltered. The Mem wondered why the 
old nurse wished to leave her for even an hour when the Missy Kate 
was so ill, but Kasena was obdurate in her request to be allowed 
to go. 

There was no doctor ; the Tuan was away in the w/u—the jungle 
—whither his wife knew it was no use sending men to follow him. 
The work of administration liad to be carried on, justice had to be 
administered even to malefactors. But the doctor of Primpanu had 
broken his leg, and the other doctor, a day’s march beyond at the 
Kuala, had gone off on leave to the Settlements, so Mrs. Pownatt 
was alone in the bungalow with only her native servants and the 
child that was so cruelly ill. 

As Kasena left the house the last sound she heard was the 
Missy’s fevered whimpering. The noise of it now dogged her along 
the jalan tikus—the ‘‘mouse-path,” through which she burrowed 
into the jungle—and spurred on her steps as she hastened in quest 
of the Pawang, the magician. The Pawang dwelt far off near 
Tarempang, and there was no assurance that he would be at home. 
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Neither was there any assurance that he could help her. For it was 
of common report that the white people were outside the pale of 
ordinary spells, and even their babies might be immune. Still, there 
was no white doctor, and the Missy Kate was ill. Moreover, Kasena 
had her big gold krosang (or brooch) in a cloth under the fold of her 
sarong. It weighed twice as muchas a silver dollar, and it held five 
of the blood-red stones that were so costly. Assuredly that would 
be enough to pay him to come. So Kasena pushed on through the 
mouse-path. 

Kasena knew what was really the matter with mother and child, 
though the Mem would not permit herself even to guess at it. She 
knew that one night of the full moon, three months before Kate was 
born, the Mem had heard a noise on the verandah, and had crept 
from beneath the mosquito curtains, and peered out through the slits 
in the shutters, and looked into the eyes of the great tiger. It was 
no ordinary, timorous, jungle tiger that walked up and down on a 
verandah at that time of night, and sniffed at white people through 
the jindelas. It was the Rimau Kramat—the Tiger of the Strange 
Powers—and it had bewitched the Mem and her unborn babe. 

On that occasion also the Tuan had been away. The Tuan was 
always away when evil fell upon the -house. 

The Mem’s terror of the tiger had passed into the soul of her 
child, and now the Mem had seen the tiger again—seen it twice in 
the daytime, and once at the bud of dawn, when it came prowling 
about the house of the District Officer. She had not screamed, 
she had pretended to no fright or uneasiness; but Kasena had 
noted the white face of her mistress getting whiter, the apprehen- 
sive glances over the shoulder more frequent. She noted, too, that 
the nervous question and command to herself and to the other 
servants was iterated again and again every hour after the passing 
of the day: “Are the doors open? Shut all thedoors!” ‘“‘ Arethe 
jindelas open? Shut all the jindelas!”’ 

When many miles had been left behind the jalan tikus widened. 
Other mouse-paths converged into it, and Kasena knew that she was 
approaching the Tarempang main road. She also knew that when 
she reached the main road it was only another couple of miles to the 
great white trunk of a fallen forest giant that marked the path to 
the hut ofthe magician—the Pawang. Once there—why, then the 
matter rested in the lap of Allah. The krosang was of true gold, 
and they said that the red stones in it were of great worth. They 
were real batu delima—the rubies of the Tuans. They had belonged 
to the father of her husband that was dead, and that father was an 
orang laut—a man of the sea, and a prompa at that—a pirate—who 
only hoarded articles of indisputable intrinsic value. It was a big 
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fee even for a wizard. To an old woman it was only a dead toy, 
whereas Missy Kate was a living one. Missy Kate dead would 
be —— |! 

** Augh! Hurry, Kasena, thou lazy one! Pick up more quickly 
those feet of a sick snail! Hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

The tropical sun had been two hours gone when Kasena re- 
turned that night to the house of the District Officer. She had 
heard no baby’s whimpering as she approached the bungalow— 
nothing but the phantom wailing that had been in her ears all day— 
and for a moment she feared that death had come in her absence, 
and that the wizard doctor would be too late after all. But, as she 
drew nearer and peeped through the jindelas, the awful dread went 
away. The child lay on the great double bed with her mother. The 
tiny legs and arms were huddled up under her as she crouched with 
her head on the pillow, in the attitude of a little white-clad toad. 
She was fast asleep, and the pale mother slept beside her. 

“Of a truth,” said Kasena, ‘‘the Pawang understands. He 
has given them sleep and drawn away the dread of the tiger.” 

She then went out to her own quarters in the row of little 
houses where the servants lived, and there she awaited the arrival 
of the magician who had followed her from his lair in the jungle. 
Presently he appeared ; a shrivelled old man, with coarse white hair, 
and a coarse white stubble growth on his chin, and a myriad of 
leathery wrinkles. He was woefully thin, and his ribs showed out 
like the bars of a bird-cage. His brown hands were as those of an 
old woman, long and fine. The stamp of age sat upon him majesti- 
cally, despite the stoop of his shoulders. His eyes blazed strangely 
behind the slits that framed them. 

“I must look at the Missy,” said he to the ayah, as he seated 
himself on the raised platform which formed the main living half 
of Kasena’s room. ‘It will suffice if I see her from a little way off, 
though in any case she shall not be frightened of me. It would be 
well also that I should see the Mem. Why need she ever know 
that I am a twkan ubat? There are many old men about who are 
not medicine men, and she will not think it of me. It were well 
that I should see her if I am to take away from her also the terror 
of the tiger. Otherwise, of a certainty, she will again give the 
terror to the child, and the spells will be useless. Therefore, Kasena, 
show me the mother as well as the child.” 

‘* And what wouldst thou do to the mother, Pawang?” asked 
the nurse. 

The Pawang gave a laugh like a sigh. ‘‘ Look at me, Kasena,” 
said he, ‘‘and learn to believe that the things that old men say are 
true!” 
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Kasena looked at the eyes of sunken fire. 

“Look at me well, Kasena, so that you may the better 
remember !”’ 

Kasena looked intrepidly at the dark eyes, for to her the fire 
in them seemed kindly; and as she did so, the magician smiled 
again. 

““If you now look outside, Kasena,” said he, nodding to the 
open doorway and the lights of the big house across the compound, 
‘you will see The Terror as it sits on the heart of your Mem—Nay, 
peace, woman. Thou art even asa child!” and he laid a thin hand 
on Kasena’s trembling arm. The old ayah’s jaw dropped in fright, 
her narrow eyes bulged from their sockets. 

“ Rimau! Rimau!” she panted, “the tiger! the tiger! ”’ 

“Nay, shriek not, mother!” warned the old man, “tell me 
gently what you see.” 

‘*T see the tiger, the devil tiger! ” whispered Kasena: ‘“‘ He is 
on the verandah at the back, and he is sniffing at the jindelas. He 
smells the Mem. He isa great and aterrible tiger. He is bald: 
his tail is like a great earth-worm, slimy and purply, and mottled 
with pink. His whiskers are like the quills of a porcupine, and at 
their ends there are horrid drops of yellow matter. The inside of 


his mouth is green and rotten. His eyes have no lids, but they 
gleam like lanterns, and there are maggots where the lids have been ! 


Pawang, Pawang, spare the Missy Kate! Pawang, Pawang—— 

““Peace, woman!” interrupted the Pawang. ‘“ The tiger is not 
there. You have seen but a vision of the Mem’s terror. Come, let 
me look at her so that I may take it away.” 

He stretched out his hand to her as he spoke, and took her by 
the arm unresisted. Then, barefooted and silent as ghosts, they 
crossed the compound to the back verandah, where Kasena softly 
opened the slats of one of the jindelas and let the Pawang look into 
the room where her mistress lay asleep with her sick child. 

For a long time the Pawang stood like a bent statue, his face 
glued to the open jindela. He held Kasena’s hand as he watched, 
and she felt the grasp of his thin fingers on her work-worn hand 
like a vice of iron. She, too, could see into the room, through the 
slanting jindelas. The lamp was burning high on the other side of 
the apartment, and the great bed with its veiling of mosquito 
curtains lay between. Nearest to them crouched the child on all 
fours, like some tired animal, its curly head buried in its arms. 
The mother rested on her side with her arm out as if to protect 
the baby, who had eluded the caress in her fretfulness. As the 
Pawang watched them, Kasena noticed that Missy Kate relaxed her 
crumpled attitude, and seemed to roll over naturally on her side. 
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The little bare legs stretched out, the arms straightened. Some- 
thing approaching.a smile supplanted the tense expression of care 
on the face of the mother. 

*“* Pawang,” whispered Kasena, ‘‘ are they now truly asleep ?”’ 

‘They sleep,” replied the Pawang; ‘‘ come away.” 

And the strange old pair crept back to the narrow abode of 
Kasena. 

“You tell me, Kasena,” said the Pawang, when they were again 
on the ayah’s mat, “‘ you tell me that the tiger has been about again, 
and that the Mem has seen it ? ” 

*“Yes, Pawang,” admitted Kasena, ‘‘the Mem has seen it, and 
she gave the terror to the child. Her heart is as water because the 
Tuan is away.” 

“‘Her heart will become strong again presently,” said the 
Pawang, ‘‘ for I have taken the terror out of it, and I shall carry it 
back to the jungle, and put it into the heart of Rimau himself, and 
he will never again frighten the Mem or the Missy. I shall now 
depart, for I have elsewhere to go, and many spells to work by the 
dawn in order that I may put back the fear in the heart of the 
tiger.” 

So speaking, the Pawang made his farewell tabeks to the ayah, 
and, turning out of the compound, was immediately swallowed in the 
shadows. 

Next afternoon the District Officer returned. He came two days 
earlier than his official schedule had planned ; for a messenger, about 
whom nothing was mentioned to his wife, had gone after him into 
the ulu to tell him that the child was ill, and that the Mem was red- 
eyed with weeping. So he had come back. 

Thank God, the Missy Kate was better, and the Mother Kate’s 
eyes had known a whole night’s rest. 

‘I don’t know what it was, dear,’’ explained the wife, ‘‘ except 
that God answered my prayers. Kasena would go away yesterday 
morning. She would not tell me where, but the syce’s wife helped 
me to nurse the child. Kate was crying and crying, and I cannot 
imagine how Kasena had the heart to go; because she was always 
so fond of her. About three o’clock in the afternoon baby seemed 
to get better, and the queer thing about it is that I did too; I have 
not been quite well, dear, you know. I am sure I am a very silly 
woman; but I am still afraid of the tiger, and he was back here 
again since you left. It is so ridiculous; but I could not help being 
frightened. Kate is the same way. She catches the fear from me. 
I am sure that was what made her sick. But now the fear is gone.” 

They were sitting on the front verandah, and it was the heavenly 
time of the later afternoon. The heat of the equatorial day was 
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passed, and the cool air of the evening had not yet got chill. The 
District Officer, after the roughness of his tour, and the ghastly 
apprehension of loss that had ended it, was lolling back happy and 
at his ease, when an untoward incident disturbed them. 

A stalwart Sikh orderly in hobnailed boots was crunching up 
the gravelly drive from the main road to the bungalow. He halted 
in the covered carriage-way before the verandah and saluted. It 
was a matter of small importance he had to communicate, but one 
withal which the Sahib might like to know. The Tarempang road 
was blocked by a tiger. 

In an instant all the shikari instincts of his race blazed up in 
the breast of the District Officer. A tiger! 

‘* Has it a kill ?””’ he asked the orderly. 

**T do not know, Sahib; but the people are afraid. They say 
that the road is held by a tiger at the first milestone beyond the 
jalan tikus, which is the short cut from here to the Tarempang road. 
I tarried not with the khubbar, but hastened with it to the Sahib. 
As the Sahib knows, when the natives bring khubbar of a tiger in this 
country, the news is invariably true.” 

The District Officer was on his feet by this time. In his eyes 
was the gleam of the hunter’s desire. The stately havildar noted the 
gleam ; and through the punctilious gravity of his own demeanour 
he reflected it, subdued but burning. 

“Richard,” said the wife, ‘‘must you go? We have been so 
ill, dear.” 

The District Officer wheeled about. ‘‘ Oh, I nearly forgot, little 
woman,” said he. ‘‘No, of course I won’t stir out to-night. It 
would be too late for this evening anyhow, unless the brute is guard- 
ing a kill. Maybe we’ll have more news to-morrow. I'll stop home 
and look after my two duchesses to-night. Where’s our Kate?” 

The apprehensive eyes of the wife lighted up again as she 
called for the ayah and the child. 

The District Officer turned to his orderly in a slightly shame- 
faced way. ‘‘ Never mind, Tota Singh,” said he, ‘“‘ you shall have 
the reward for the khubbar, but the Mem and the Missy are sick, and 
I have been long away, so I do not hunt to-night. If there be fresh 
khubbar to-morrow, bring it to me.” 

The havildar saluted and left. 

At six o’clock next morning, as the District Officer was potter- 
ing about his verandah, pyjama-clad, there was again a scrunching 
on the gravel, and again Tota Singh stood before him at salute. 

** More khubbar ?”’ queried the District Officer. 

“Yes, Sahib; strange khubbar: the tiger still blocks the road ta 
Tarempang.” 
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‘Where ?” 

**At the same spot, Sahib. It is difficult to believe, but it is 
truly so. I have made drastic investigations. No, Sahib; the brute 
is neither sick nor wounded. But they say it is the Rimau Kramat, 
the sacred tiger. They seem afraid to speak of it, and they believe 
in magic. It is not in order or proper for a healthy tiger to block 
one road for a day and a night. Behold, Sahib, here come men with 
fresh khubbar. They are those I have sent to inquire.” 

Two Malays of the wl were standing grinning by the entrance 
gateway. 

Whatever the Malay’s moral or intellectual deficiencies may 
be, it cannot be charged that he lacks sporting proclivities. He 
would sooner hunt than eat; and it was obvious to the most casual 
observer that these two children of the wilds at the gate were keen 
as mustard on the prospect. 

‘‘Come hither, brothers,” called the Sikh, and the two little 
men approached, still grinning. 

‘‘Explain to the Tuan,” he ordered; and the little men pro- 
ceeded to explain: There was a tiger on the Tarempang road. 
The whole country knew thereof. It was doubtless a sacred tiger ; 
otherwise how would it remain without fear in the highway? No 
man dare pass. They had come by the jungle paths. Many had 
come by the jungle paths. The postman even was afraid. These 
men, the newsbearers, were honestly afraid; not that they feared 
Rimau, the tiger, in his natural state ; for they would joyously attack 
him with spears if they found him. But Rimau Kramat was totally 
different. He was a hantu—a spirit—and a tiger as well. His wisdom 
was as that of Suliman, and his vengeance was as the wrath of 
Allah. He forgot no slight or injury; and being immortal, he was 
not to be killed by men. It was a most complicated situation to 
have such a visitation on the Tarempang or on any other road; but 
the matter lay in the lap of Allah, or in the hands of the Tuan 
District Officer, which, as everybody knew, was precisely the same 
thing. 

The District Officer wondered whether there were precedent for 
such an act on the part of a Rimau Kramat, or any other sort of 
yimau in that part of the country. 

There was not. The incident was entirely novel in every 
respect. His senior informant, Hassan, knew the wlw like a book, 
knew it from Siam to Singapore, and he had never heard of such 
behaviour on the part of any tiger. He would be loath to believe it, 
even on the word of a Tuan, had not his own eyes assured him. 
The tiger was there. It had been there on the preceding morning 
at this identical hour. It was still there two hours ago. He had 
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run hither like a deer, for he had seen a miracle, and he should 
desire to have his vision authoritatively corroborated. Of a truth he 
would accompany the Tuan to the spot, instanter. 

“Very peculiar,’’ commented the District Officer. you 
explain the matter at all, Hassan? You know that this is unusual. 
Is there nothing to hold the brute? Is there no kill, no trap, 
nothing ?”’ 

Hassan fumbled his fingers, his more youthful companion 
looked aside. Two schoolgirls caught fibbing could not have 
seemed more obviously guilty. The cleverest Malay is at best a 
miserable liar, and the jungle folk, if questioned, cannot even begin 
to suppress the truth. 

There was nothing—nothing whatever that could detain a tiger, 
nothing, that is to say, that ought to delay one over a day anda 
night, and hold it like a tree or a statue, spellbound. The only 
thing that they had noticed in any way out of the usual—save and 
except the presence and demeanour of Rimau himself—was perhaps 
the fact that there was a man there too. Yes, they had utterly 
forgotten the circumstance, it was such a small matter, but there 
was a man there too. He was an old man, but he was not hurt, 
much less eaten. He was seemingly interested in the tiger, 
and ——. But, if it was quite and entirely at the pleasure of the 
Tuan, the matter was one which they would rather not discuss. 
There were matters which they found it safer to taboo conversa- 
tionally, and this was one of them. The man was there, and it 
might be that the man was detaining the tiger. At any rate, as 
they had before stated, they were wholly willing to accompany the 
Tuan and show him everything. They would prefer that their 
responsibility should rest at that. 

Richard Pownatt had lived too long in the jungles of Malaya 
to be amazed at anything; but this was a matter of more than 
casual interest. What a pity there were not a few other fellows to 
hear the story. For his own part he believed it ; though he could 
not make head or tail of the mystery. 

‘* What do you take it to be?”’ he asked Tota Singh. 

‘*T think, Sahib,” responded the orderly, ‘‘ that it may be the 
Pawang—the magic doctor from the Tarempang w/u. Iam not yet 
sure, Sahib; but I think that the Pawang was here the night before 
last. It may be that the tiger tracked him hence, for there has been 
a tiger hereabouts. I have spoken nothing about the matter, lest 
alarm should come to the Mem; but I have been inquiring as to 
what mischief may have brought the Pawang to this side of the 
country. They say that he has strange powers over all manner of 
forest beasts.” 
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**At any rate,” said the District Officer, ‘‘ we will see what it. 
means at once.” 

Half an hour later, Pownatt was on his way through the same 
jungle path which Kasena had threaded two mornings earlier. With 
him, by special permission, came Tota Singh, the havildar orderly ; 
with him came Hassan and his comrade of the jungle; with him 
came his own “‘ boy” or body servant, Noor, proud in his capacity 
of gun-bearer. Two other Malays followed with the barong—the 
baggage—which included the tiffin basket with refreshments for the 
day. The pony trap, it had been arranged, should go round by the 
road, and wait at the entrance to the jalan tikus until Pownatt had 
bagged the tiger. 

Shortly after the start was made, Hassan disappeared down a 
side track that seemed scarce wide enough to give passage to a 
weasel. 

‘*‘ He is gone for fresh khubbar,” explained Noor. 

A couple of hours later, towards the end of the jungle path, 
Hassan rejoined the expedition. 

‘* He is there still, Tuan.” 

And the man ?” asked Pownatt. 

‘* He is there too, Tuan. Bid them halt.” 

The party halted, and Noor came forward with the guns, a 
heavy tiger rifle and a double-barrelled 12-bore gun, which is as 
good as any rifle at close quarters. 

‘‘The Tuan can go close to the tiger,’ said Hassan, as he 
looked at the battery with the comprehensive eye of an old shikari. 
“‘Therefore that might be a good gun, especially if the Tuan has 
the bullets that swell.”” He pointed to the 12-bore. 

“Then you may take the rifle,” said Pownatt to the Sikh 
orderly ; and with assurances from the jungle man that there was 
no fear of losing their game, they broke off the path they had been 
following, into a narrower track that ran at right angles to it and 
parallel to the main road. Presently they came to such a clearing 
in the forest as is left by the wandering Sakais when they scratch a 
patch of land for a harvest. At the lower end of it the light shone 
through the wall of trees, and they could discern the red track of 
the high road. Hassan pointed a knotted brown finger. ‘‘ They 
are there, Tuan!” 

Nobody who has ever stalked a tiger, or has awaited one ona 
machan over his kill, or who has otherwise approached him on 
murder bent, can boast of having done so without some thrill of 
emotion. It is the love of that thrill which makes your true 
shikari. Pownatt had been on many hunts, but he did not remem- 
ber ever before having felt so queer in approaching his quarry. 
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Whether it was the fret and worry that had come with the news of 
his sick child, or the reaction when he found her better, or the non- 
sensical yarns about the Rimau Kramat, that so excited him, he 
could not tell; but he felt his heart throbbing like a pump as he 
picked his way through the long Jalang grass and over the snags and 
stumps of the clearing to the trees that fringed the road. 

“There, Tuan!” 

With gun poised, the District Officer let his glance follow the 
pointed finger of the Malay. Almost dead in front of him, not 
thirty yards from where he stopped—crouching, glaring, tail almost 
straight along the ground, in the supreme attitude of a spring—was 
an enormous and loathsome tiger. It was almost totally bald with 
age and mange, and its hideously hairless face and head was fringed 
with a dishevelled mane. Great scabs fretted its body, and there 
were streaks of clotted blood where he had scratched the sore places 
with his claws. His fangs were bared in a snarl. The effulgent 
apotheosis of hate and malignity that seemed to burst from him was 
curbed, as it were, by an overlying veil of terror. Why did he 
crouch so? Why was the spring not made ? 

On the ground in front of the brute, some half a dozen paces 
nearer the District Officer, was squatted a shrivelled, white-haired 
Malay. His back was towards Pownatt, his left hand was pressed 
to his breast as though saluting somebody, while the right was 
extended menacingly at the tiger as if in the pronouncement of a 
malediction. 

Like the tiger, he was absolutely motionless. Both figures 
seemed pregnant with instant life and pulsing action, but man and 
beast remained still as statues. 

Then Pownatt remarked a thing that amazed him. It was a 
very small thing, and it doubly amazed him that he should notice it 
at all under the circumstances. Withal the item that impressed him 
most in the astounding spectacle was the tip of the tiger’s tail. It 
was curled ever so little sideways, in just such a twitch as a tiger 
gives when preparing to spring, and it remained curved that way. 

He noted the matter, reflected upon it, raised his gun and fired, 
all in a single instant; for in the chase of big game it is wise to shoot 
quickly when at close quarters. 

With smokeless powder, a Meade shell, and a trusty 12-bore 
at thirty yards, it is easy to hit a big tiger that is three-quarters 
face on. 

Pownatt paused with his finger on the second trigger. Would 
the brute spring in his death struggle ? 

The echoes of the report reverberated through the clearing and 
the surrounding forest, the Sikh stepped forward with the precision 
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of a soldier on parade, the sporting rifle lifted to his shoulder, ready 
to shoot should his master’s safety demand it. 

The tiger still crouched rigid as bronze—still malignant, still 
glaring, still on the edge of its spring. 

Kramat! Kramat!” cried the Malay. Kramat! Run, Tuan! 
He cannot be hurt by bullets.” 

Then Pownatt saw another thing. Not only was the tiger still 
undisturbed, unhurt, motionless, but the old Malay was the same. 
Even as the tiger crouched and glared at him, so sat the Malay, 
squatting, one hand on his breast, the other extended in a sinister 
anathema at the horrid brute that menaced him. 

Pownatt let his gun fall to the rest, appalled. Mechanically he 
broke the breech and drew another shell from his pocket. As he did 
so, the discharged cartridge popped out beside him with a click. 
He rammed home the new shell with his thumb, and took careful 
aim and fired. The side of the tiger’s face seemed to disappear, 
there was a little jerk, and the brute rolled over on its side like 
a thing of wood or metal. The front paws were still extended, the 
hind legs at the spring. The tail remained rigid with the little hook- 
like curl at the end. 

With his right hand extended towards the spot where the 

tiger’s face had been, the Malay still squatted in the roadway, 
unmoved. 
Pownatt stepped out from the shade of the trees, still holding 
the gun, and the Sikh followed him. The tiger lay absolutely still. 
In his chest near the left shoulder was the hole where the first shell 
had entered, and on his right side, by the lower ribs, was a hole as 
big as a hat where the exploded shell had emerged. The left side of 
the head and face was gone. The shell had probably struck the 
bone under the eye, and blown half the head off. 

Pownatt turned to the Malay, who still squatted with menacing 
hand extended. 

‘*He is dead, Sahib!” said the Sikh. ‘‘ Of a truth there has 
been witchcraft here!” 

“ How ? dead ?” gasped the District Officer. ‘‘ What has killed 
him?” 

““Thy servant doth not understand, Sahib,” replied the Sikh, 
‘but that he is dead I am assured. Behold, the ants are running in 
and out of his ears and under his eyelids. It is not fer me to voice 
opinions in the presence, but I think this man bewitched the tiger, 
and was then himself bewitched. I have seen many dead; but 
never have I seen any quite like this before. Does the Sahib 
observe that the tiger is not bleeding? He was dead before the 

Sahib fired! ”’ 
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Pownatt looked again. What the orderly said was true. No 
blood came from the torn corpse of his quarry, and already the 
scavenger ants were in full possession, though there was as yet no 
sign of putrefaction. 

“It is queer!” said Pownatt to himself. ‘It’s a pity there are 
no inquests in this country. Don't know enough, or I[’d hold a 
post-mortem myself. A pity Jalland’s leg is broken! 

Call the men, havildar.”’ 

The Malays, who still remained afar off, were called, and the 
District Officer gave instructions. A man was to go to Tarempang 
at once and find out who the dead man was. He was the Pawang ? 
Eh? Well, his friends were to be found, and he was to be decently 
buried. He was first to be searched here and now, and his property, 
if any, was to be brought to the office of the District Officer for 
administration. The tiger was not fit to be skinned; but he, the 
District Officer, wanted the claws brought to him. The whiskers 
might go to the Malays as charms. There was doubtless a Chinese 
doctor at Tarempang who would pay well for the liver. It was for 
Noor to do with it as he pleased. The men who brought the khubbar 
could do what they liked with the rest; they would also be well 
paid for the news. Full inquiry was to be made as to how the 
Pawang came to be on the road, and how he encountered the 
tiger. 

When the District Officer got home in his trap that afternoon . 
he was still thinking and thinking. The mystery was utterly beyond 
him. Hypnotism of sorts, no doubt, he concluded; but it was more 
than extraordinary for all that. One thing, however, superseded his 
worry over the mystery and more than compensated for it: Never 
in months had the wife he loved seemed so well, never for weeks 
had he heard the same ringing laughter from the curly-headed Missy 
Kate as that which she chortled out when she flew to kiss her 
dada. 

It was not until after dinner that night that the mystery of the 
Rimau Kramat was again brought forcibly to his mind; and that 
was when again the havildar Tota Singh sought an interview with 
‘the presence ” on the verandah. 

The men had come back from Tarempang. The Pawang had 
no friends, and no man could tell what had killed him. People said 
he could bewitch animals and mortals alike, and make them see 
visions and obey his will. There was another Pawang, however, 
who feared that this Pawang was not strong enough to bewitch a 
Rimau Kramat, and he also believed that the Rimau Kramat had 
pursued the deceased along the road, and the deceased had sought 
to save himself by bewitching the monster and had partially 
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succeeded. While he was so doing, however, the monster had also 
bewitched the Pawang, and the strength of their bewitchments was 
so great that both of them had died. Such was the word of the 
Pawang, which doubtless the Sahib knew well to be only a lie. 
He, Tota Singh, gave it for what it was worth. He had also 
brought to the Sahib the few small trifles that had been found on 
the body of the dead Malay, and among them was an ancient gold 
krosang set with rough rubies. 

“‘There is but one such krosang in this country,” said Tota 
Singh, ‘‘and that belongs to the Mem’s ayah, Kasena.” 

‘Bring Kasena hither,” said the District Officer, ‘‘ but do not 
frighten the Mem.” 

Kasena was brought around from the back of the house, diplo- 
matically, and was commanded to explain how and when she lost or 
gave away the krosang, and whether she knew aught about an aged 
Malay who was known to be a Pawang—a sorcerer—and who lived 
in the forest near Tarempang. 

Yes, Kasena knew. She would tell everything. She was very 
sorry, but she feared much for the Missy Kate, and she knew it 
was the tiger that was in her soul. She had only the krosang, 
and——. 

And Kasena told the whole story of the Pawang, and how he 
had given her a vision of the Rimau Kramat, and how she had let 
him look at the Missy and the Mem through the open slats of the 

jindela. 
“You had better come and tell it all to the Mem herself,” said 
Pownatt, at the close of the story. ‘‘I have no doubt but that it will 
entertain her. Come on.” 

They went into the sitting-room where the Mem was reading, 
and Kasena told her story again. When she had finished, Pownatt 
saw that his wife was silently crying; and Kasena, who also noticed 
it, crept out very softly. 
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JUDGING LADIES’ HACKS AT OLYMPIA, 1908 


THE COMING HORSE SHOWS 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 
(Photographs by the International Horse Shows, Ltd.) 


A NEW show season opens with the three weeks in the early spring 
taken up by the various breed societies at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington. One may briefly summarise the prospects of these 
interesting displays. The Shire Horse Society, as strong and as 
placid in its career as the splendid animal it represents, has intro- 
duced no changes of importance. Its influential council are quite 
content with the measure of success which has been won in the past. 
Rightly, perhaps, they think it not worth while to make experiments 
at their London show. The Hackney Society also anticipate a 
satisfactory display, their entries being up to the average. This has 
become a sort of preliminary canter for the International Show. 
Some thought the latter might jeopardise the success of the Hackney 
Show, but that has not been the case, and from the business stand- 
point breeders and exhibitors find the annual week at Islington as 
effective as ever it was. 
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A good show, too, is expected by the council of the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society, though some anxiety was felt at first as to 
how sundry changes in the catalogues would be received, notably 
that which excludes from certain riding classes the owners of first- 
prize winners at previous shows. It is not to be imagined that the 
innovation will be at all popular with the dealers, but it is intro- 
duced for the benefit of private breeders and exhibitors, and therefore 
is likely to meet with the approval of unbiassed folk. 

Following the hunters come the polo and riding ponies. Mr. 
A. B. Charlton issued another attractive schedule for this show, and 


MR. WALTER WINANS’S ‘‘BEAU IDEAL” IN THE HAUTE ECOLE CLASS 


entries are good, yet one is a little disappointed to find that the 
membership of the Polo and Riding Pony Society makes slow pro- 
gress. The society has a few devoted workers, but their energy 
scarcely compensates for the extraordinary apathy of polo players 
generally in regard to the breeding-of ponies. 

That same apathy may be said to apply to the nation at large 
in the question of light horse breeding. It is, in fact, the com- 
parative lack of national support which makes us realise the value of 
the work that is being quietly accomplished by the breed societies. 
“If the Hunters’ Improvement and other societies had not been 
carried on and supported as they have been,” declares Lord 
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Tredegar, speaking for his own district, “ horse-breeding in the 
country would have ceased to exist.”’ 

One cannot but think that the influence of horse shows is all 
for the good of our horse-breeding industry. Even an admittedly 
spectacular display like the International Show at Olympia has its 
national value. Its wonderful jumping competitions have done 
good after all the excitement of the show has passed away. Some 
have condemned them as mere circus performances, but they are 
a great deal more than that. So far their special significance has 
been in showing us the high standard to which the art of horseman- 
ship has been developed in continental military circles. Was not 
the failure of our officers and their horses to hold their own with 
foreign competitors last year in many ways lamentable? Of course, 
we glossed over the failure as of no importance; but at heart we did 
not like it a little bit. At home we knew the reasons for our defeats, 
but abroad they could not fully understand our attitude in this 
matter, and I am sure that the rout of English horses and horsemen 
in the jumping competitions lost us an appreciable amount of 
prestige on the Continent. 

The truth is that these jumping contests have not been taken 
seriously by English officers, who are apparently content to jump 
the ordinary hunting fences. Now that the International Show is 
likely to be an annual exhibition at Olympia it is surely time for 
them to come forward and train their horses. Nobody who saw the 
Italians at Olympia, and again at Hurlingham, where they gave a 
delightful display in the open, could have failed to admire their 
splendidly trained animals, and the magnificent way in which they 
were ridden. French and Belgian officers likewise gave very finished 
displays at Olympia, where the cramped space and trying condi- 
tions call for brain-work as well as ‘‘ hands.” In Italy the scientific 
principles of horsemanship have been closely studied in recent years, 
and the approved methods of Captain Caprilli have been practised 
in the Italian cavalry with extraordinarily good effects. 

And yet I feel convinced that our officers can ride just as well 
as any foreigners, and if only they choose to apply themselves to 
tests similar to those encountered in the show-ring they may yet 
regain some of the honour which was left on the field of Olympia in 
1908. But it would be unreasonable to expect them to do it ‘‘ off 
their own bat ’’—in other words, without some national encourage- 
ment. The assistance of the War Office is absolutely essential, and 
it is satisfactory to learn that our officers will not look in vain for 
official support in regard to future International shows. I do not 
suppose that it was more pleasant for the military authorities than 
for the rest of us to find England so utterly worsted last June. 
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Well, the remedy is in their hands. They must help the officers as 
regards horses just as much as foreign nations do. I am glad to 
hear that regular committees are now being formed at different 
military stations to encourage officers to train their horses and 
select the best among them to compete at Olympia. A soldier 
friend, who is very well known in the world of sport, and a grand 
horseman himself, assured me the other day that he is “ very 
sanguine that English officers will hold their own at Olympia this 


BARON DI MORPURGO (ITALY) SCHOOLING HIS FAVOURITE JUMPER, MOONLIGHT 


year.” I am told, too, that there has been much anxiety at military 
depots to get hold of the plans of the new jumps at Olympia. 

So it appears that one effect of the International Horse Show 
will be to induce our young cavalrymen to devote closer attention 
to horsemanship and the training of their horses than ever before. 
Who shall say that this achievement alone does not abundantly 
justify the existence and continuance of this remarkable summer 
exhibition ? 

On this subject an article in the Cavalry Fournal for October 
1908 is well worth reading. It is by Major F. R. Lawrence, 
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who points out that in foreign armies officers make it their 
pastime to train horses for the ‘‘Concours Hippiques,” whereas 
British officers hunt and play polo. But it has become necessary 
for our officers to compete at horse shows with their foreign rivals, 
and therefore they must take up the question of training their horses 
for these competitions. 

“Englishmen,” said Samuel Pepys two centuries ago, ‘‘ cannot 
forbear laughing and jeering at everything that looks strange.” In 
this way the amazing innovations introduced at Olympia, the 
elaborate jumping competitions among them, were scoffed at by 
many people. But the downfall of our officers has proved no 
laughing matter, and the idea of the “Concours Hippique” in 
England is no longer pooh-poohed. These tournaments, in fact, do 
a lot of good. They encourage officers to train themselves and their 
horses at the same time, and to use their heads when they get into 
the ring. 

A healthy sign, showing the awakening keenness of the authori- 
ties in these matters, was the presence at the recent Buenos Aires 
show of a party of British officers, who attended in order to take 
part in an International tournament, open to officers of all nations. 
The party comprised Colonel A. J. Godley, Aldershot Staff; Major 
the Hon. J. G. Beresford, 7th Hussars; Captain E. H. Bayford, 
18th Hussars; Lieut. Geoffry Brooke, 16th Lancers; and Lieut. T. H. 
Sebag-Montefiore, R.A. The hospitality of the people at Buenos 
Aires was, I hear, ‘‘ extraordinary.” They were honoured to think 
that England had sent officers to represent the Army, and spared 
no expense in doing everything to make the visit pleasant. A party 
from Buenos Aires intend to compete at Olympia this year, and it 
is to be hoped that equal hospitality will be extended to them. 

Here are the brief impressions of one of the English com- 
petitors at Buenos Aires: ‘Tournament unqualified success. As 
many as seventy competitors in some events. Jumping took place 
in an open arena. Stands all round. Everyone could see. Variety 
of obstacles, generally about fourteen in each event. On the opening 
day thirty thousand people were present. Arrangements very good. 
Two judges at each fence to mark competitors. They send their 
report direct to the central station after each horse goes over. 
Although there may be sixty competitors, the winner is announced 
within ten minutes of the last horse jumping. This is far away in 
front of what happens in England. Everyone waited to hear result 
announced by the nation’s flag being hoisted, and received it with 
tremendous applause. The fences are not too high—not so high as 
at Olympia. In my opinion much better. It gives every horse a 
chance, but the slightest touch of any obstacle counts a point 
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against you. Also time comes in. If two horses go round and 
touch nothing the winner is the one that goes round quickest.” 
Obviously the time test would be impossible at Olympia. Our 
officers knew nothing of this condition on going to South America, 
and one of them took out a bad whistler, who proved to be one of 
the best all-round fencers there. The riding at Buenos Aires, as a 
rule, was on the poor side. There were only three English horses, 
yet they got one first prize, one second, one third, two fourths, and 
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one fifth. And this in spite of the fact that they had been landed 
only ten days before, after twenty-four days on board ship. 

Readers may remember that cables came from Buenos Aires 
stating that Mr. Montefiore had broken the record at the broad 
jump. This was scarcely accurate ; yet there was some justification 
for the cable, as even without counting the take-off it was a record 
for show-jumping. Perhaps a few particulars of this notable jump 
will be of interest. It consisted of water, 3.50 metres in breadth, 
with a 3 ft. hurdle in front, the first jump being officially 4 metres 
from the foot of the hurdle to the edge of the water. To increase 
the size of the jump fresh hurdles were put in front, and for 
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Mr. Montefiore’s winning leap there were five hurdles in front, the 
first two being about 2ft. high. There was, in fact, more hurdle- 
jumping than water, thus :— 


Water. Hurdles. 


In the high jump Mr. Brooke cleared 6 ft. 2 in. without touch- 
ing. Something better than that. will be required at Olympia. 
In 1907 the now famous All Fours cleared over 7 ft., last year the 
Belgian horse Réveur only lightly tapped the top of the bar at that 
height, and three competitors jumped 6 ft. 8 in. 

I have enlarged in this way upon the Buenos Aires Show partly 
because the first official visit of English officers to take part ina 
foreign ‘‘Concours Hippique” seems to me to be in its way an 
epoch-marking event ; partly because the success which attended the 
visit ought to act as an incentive to our soldiers to put in their best 
against the foreigners; and partly because the newspapers have 
given no account of the visit really commensurate with its peculiar 
interest and importance. 

A debatable point in regard to show-jumping is whether the 
rider should sit back as he does in steeplechasing. Hitherto this 
style has been approved, but recent events have changed many of 
our ideas, and it is now contended that the weight should be more 
forward to the horse’s withers. This is the method of the Italian 
officers, who we know are quite at the top of the art of show- 
jumping, and several of our soldiers who discussed this point and 
experimented with our visitors last summer declare in favour of the 
theory. One could not help noticing, by the way, the persistence 
and enthusiasm with which the Italians exercised their horses over 
the jumps in the yard of Olympia. Seldom one saw an English 
competitor there. 

Now let me mention some of the features of the coming Inter- 
national Show. We have already devoted much space to the jump- 
ing, so may take that department first. Its importance may be 
gauged from the fact that about £3,000, in round figures, will be 
awarded in cups and other prizes to jumpers. A little different, 
this, from the old-style jumping competitions in England, when £20 
was reckoned a good reward for the winner, with a ten-pound note 
for the second! But of course it would hardly be fair to judge 
other shows by the standard of the International, where £12,000 is 
available in all for this year’s schedule. To begin with, there is the 
King Edward VII Cup, a trophy value £500, for teams of three of 
any nationality, to jump “over the course.” Officers’ and Govern- 
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ment horses only are to be ridden. This ought to arouse great 
rivalry among the nations. Let us hope the old country will be in 
the fighting line this time. 

Then there is the Connaught Cup of £200, which will be for 
British officers only, again ‘‘ over the course.” Further, there is a 
£100 cup for the Territorials, also for teams of three, and this is an 
introduction which all will be glad to see. Another jumping com- 
petition for officers claims prizes in the shape of medals, cups, and 
plate amounting to £375, together with a £50 trophy offered by the 
Hon. Adam Beck. Classes for officers’ chargers also figure in the 
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catalogue, so that the military element will be almost as prominent 
at Olympia next June as at the Army and Navy Tournament which 
precedes the show. 

With much ingenuity a number of novel jumps have been 
devised. They include the “ row of infantry,” with movable heads 
and bodies; a railway level-crossing, with gates in and out; a 
‘pianoforte’ or rampart jump, with 4 ft. of water on to a 12 ft. 
landing and then a stone wall; an “ artillery” jump, with two 
cannons placed muzzle to muzzle; the ‘‘ three tree-trunks”’ jump; 
the railway-sleeper fences; and several others that will test the 
manners and cleverness of the competitors. No wonder there has 
been a great eagerness to secure the plans of these new_obstacles. 
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Mr. Frank Euren and his directors have been busy all the winter 
in working out ideas for novelties, and one that seems likely to be 
specially successful is the Coaching Marathon. This is open to all 
road coaches. They will start at intervals from the Palace gates at 
Hampton Court, and drive over the route specified. Judges will be 
posted at certain positions on the road, and awards will be made on 
points, the condition of teams on arriving at Olympia being taken 
into special consideration. I think the International directors are 
well advised in developing the coaching side of their programme. 
Many people considered last year that the most practical competi- 
tion at the show was that for road coaches, with their teams which 
were in actual work on the road at the time of the show. Hunters, 
though well bred and as a rule very superior to those in the jumping 
classes, scarcely seem to cut a dignified figure in a gaily decorated 
arena. Perhapsthat isthe reason why the hunter classes at Olympia 
do not come in for better support from British Masters of Hounds 
and hunting people generally. 

While we know that the International Show at Olympia is 
undoubtedly a most successful undertaking and a great draw to the 
public, several authorities question whether the trend of modern 
shows in general is quite in the right direction. One of them, who 
does not wish his name mentioned, declares that our shows have 
become a competition between certain wealthy people who keep 
the special kind of horses required as a hobby, don’t mind what 
they pay for them, and are content to spend very much more money 
than they can possibly win in prizes. Lately owners have been 
prevented from winning more than a certain number of first prizes ; 
still, the promoters of shows have to look to the interests of their 
shareholders, and therefore are obliged to give every encouragement 
to these owners to send their horses to the shows and so attract 
the public. ‘‘The majority of these competitions,’ continues this 
critic, ‘“‘are merely a matter of who can pay for the best horses and 
for the services of the best men to show them off.”” Thus, with a 
few exceptions, the fast-trotting and showy hackney is “rarely, if 
ever, seen on the road, and the jumpers are not even moderate 
hunters.” 

It is curious, by the way, how authorities still disagree on the 
subject of the value of the hackney. Some declare that the cross 
between a hackney and an Irish hunter produces the best general 
utility horse that can be wanted, and the stamp of horse required 
by the Army. Compare this with the opinion expressed by Major- 
General H. Scobell, who writes: ‘‘I would personally welcome a 
law which prohibited the breeding of hackneys; and I would like 
to see any horse show boycotted which offered a prize for anything 
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which had a strain of hackney blood or allowed hackneys to be 
shown in any class.” Certainly your average disbeliever in hackney 
blood is content with no half measures. 

Mr. Walter Winans, who owns probably the largest and most 
valuable stud of show horses in the world, and is admirably qualified 
to pass an opinion on the trend of modern shows, considers that the 
International and Richmond shows are conducted on entirely the 
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right lines. But he thinks that some improvements might be made 
at minor shows, which he outlines as follows :— 

‘* JUMPING.—More experienced judges should be selected, and 
there should be fixed rules, not the whole thing left to the judge’s 
individual opinion. There ought to be a minimum weight as to 
riders. At present there is nothing to prevent a very small, light 
boy being put up to ride, thereby giving the horse an unfair 
advantage; and the crowd seem to think it is more meritorious 
for a horse to jump well with a boy than when carrying a proper 
weight. The riders of jumpers ought to be made to dress properly, 
not in all sorts of dirty coats and boots; and it would be a great 
improvement if jumping classes were made for gentlemen riders. 
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“HARNESS HorsEs.—The shoes of carriage horses should be 
examined, and some limit put to the absurdly heavy shoes some 
horses are driven in. If a horse cannot step high unless he has 
several pounds of iron on each foot, then he ought not to win. 
Also drivers should be made to dress properly. 

“TROTTING HorsEs.—The judges for these should be men 
acquainted with trotting horses, not the ordinary hackney judges, 
who think only of step, and do not like horses showing “ quality ” 
which a trotting horse should show, as he is bred for speed, not 
pulling weight. 

**Luncu.—The lunch ought to be a short, informal affair, 
so that exhibitors may eat a mouthful and be able to get off to show 
their horses, instead of being a long affair with speeches in which 
local politicians take the opportunity to air their political views 
whilst exhibitors are bored to death. 

“‘ HUNTERS.—The hunters should be made to jump carrying 
the weight of their class. It is absurd to give a hunter a prize 
as such without knowing if he can jump. 

‘Most important of all, the ring should be properly levelled and 
the grass not too short and slippery. At many shows the ring is 
disgraceful and unfit to drive horses on.” 


Mr. Arthur E. Evans, who has taken an active part in horse 
and agricultural shows for the past twenty-five years, considers that 
they have materially encouraged the breeding of good animals of all 
breeds, and have undoubtedly created a market for the best of all 
breeds. As a director and one of the originators of the International 
Show, he is justified in pointing out that the enterprise has given 
quite a new impetus to the breed of hackneys and harness horses 
generally, and has had a wonderful effect in improving the manage- 
ment of country shows. Mr. Evans advocates classes for novices in 
all sections, and classes for previous winners, to encourage fresh ex- 
hibitors and save the same animal from always winning the first prize. 

Speaking for the hunter breed, in which he has been a success- 
ful exhibitor, Mr. Ernest W. Robinson thinks that ‘‘ there should be 
more novice classes for farmers and breeders, and in every show only 
one champion class to allow the big horse-dealers to advertise them- 
selves. The chief dealers would then have an opportunity to see, 
and, if the exhibits were sufficiently meritorious, to buy direct from, 
the farmer or breeder. They would still be in the position to exhibit 
in the one class allocated to them, and if their exhibit was of 
sufficient merit to gain the first or second award, they would in the 
same degree advertise themselves as they do now by exhibiting in all 
the open classes, and more or less debarring the less experienced 
exhibitor.” With regard to breeding classes, Mr. Robinson makes 
a point of the fact that gentlemen are often invited to judge these 
classes who have had no practical experience of breeding. 
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It is good to know that the local horse and agricultura] shows 
are mainly in a flourishing condition, as they are really the backbone 
of horse-breeding in many parts of the kingdom. That high 
authority, the Earl of Coventry, speaks highly in their favour. 
Here is an interesting letter which this veteran sportsman and agri- 
culturist has been kind enough to send me on this subject :— 

‘*T am a firm believer in the value of agricultural shows in a 
district, and have no doubt that the improvement in live stock of 
all kinds which has taken place during recent years may be attri- 
buted to their good influence. This improvement must have been 
noticed by all who find it a pleasure to support and attend their 
local shows. Forty years ago at these exhibitions—which, by the 
way, were not nearly so numerous as at the present time—it was no 
uncommon thing to see yearling colts half-starved and badly cared 
for, and in the classes for other horses unsound animals competing 
for the prizes. Nowadays, you never see stock of this kind. Farmers 
and others know perfectly well that it is of no use sending inferior 
and badly kept colts and unsound horses to a show. 

“In my opinion, there are only two breeds of horses which can 
be reared with profit, viz., thoroughbreds and cart-horses, and there 
are very few farmers to be found nowadays who care to breed hun- 
ters. Agricultural shows are doing good work, and they deserve the 
support of all who are interested in the live stock of the farm.” 


Mr. Maxwell Angas, who judges a class of hunters as well as he 
rides across country, is in thorough agreement with Lord Coventry 
as to the value of local shows. A man who cannot afford to send to 
a big show will exhibit his young stock locally, and will soon see 
by comparison whether they are likely to be noticed at a larger 
show. Mr. Angas believes in giving four or five prizes in farmers’ 
classes, as if a man thinks he will get even ten shillings to cover his 
expenses he will send his stock. ‘I would not give prizes alone for 
foals,” adds Mr. Angas, “‘as no man can say which will be the best 
horse. Brood-mare classes should always be for mare and foal. 
What is the good of the best-looking mare in the world if she breeds 
bad foals or none at all?” He adds that farmers who breed ought 
to judge the young stock. Many hunting men know a good horse 
when in condition and they can have a ride, but know absolutely 
nothing of young horses and those in the rough. The yearlings and 
two-year-olds that often win because they are big and well grown, 
says Mr. Angas, hardly ever, mostly never, make horses. 

The opinions and suggestions which my correspondents have 
kindly allowed me to quote in the last few pages will no doubt be of 
value to exhibitors and horse-show executives. Fortunately, no 
very grave disadvantage of the modern system has been complained 
of, and it is quite certain that the show-ring is to general breeds 
what the racecourse is to the thoroughbred horse. 
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A DOLOMITIC VIEW 


MOTORING IN THE ALPS.—II 
BY CHARLES L. FREESTON 


THE conquest of the Alps by mountaineers has long since been 
complete, and the great climbers have had to seek fresh glories in the 
Andes and the Himalayas. Each year, moreover, sees new instances 
of railway enterprise—some defensible and others regrettable—in 
the shape of big tunnels, rack and pinion lines, and funiculars. 
There is a perfect fury, in fact, among Swiss engineers for the 
scaling of peaks; and road development, as in Great Britain and 
almost everywhere else, is virtually at a standstill. Hence it is 
doubtful whether a new Alpine highway of any magnitude will be 
constructed in the near future, and it remains to consider, therefore, 
how high it is possible for the automobilist to ascend with his trusty 
car. In France, as I pointed out in a previous article,! the Col du 
Galibier road attains the stupendous altitude of 8,720 ft.; but one 
can do even betterin the Tyrol. There the Stilfserjoch, or Stelvio 
Pass, rises to no less a height than 9,055 ft., and is not only the 
highest carriage-road in the Alps, but exceeds by a large margin 
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anything that the Himalayas themselves can show. Only in South 
America is there anything higher. Away in the Andes there are 
roads of over 14,000 ft. in height; and so near are they to the 
Equator, and so lofty is the snow-line in consequence, that they 
are crossed by coaches even in the winter months. 

The snow-line, by the way, is one of those matters as to which 
non-Alpinists have very hazy notions. The idea is widely prevalent 
that there is a certain altitude, uniform throughout the world, above 
which snow is always to be found. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The actual snow-line not only varies with every indi- 
vidual district, but with every month of the year. In Norway you 
may see snow often as low as 1,000 ft. even in July. In the Andes 
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it is almost a negligible quantity so far as civilisation is concerned ; 
people live there at such great heights that the circumstances create 
a particular type of physique, large lungs being developed owing to 
the rarefaction of the atmosphere. The natives are still below the 
snows, however; but if they transfer their habitats to the plains 
they are liable to die of consumption, just as an athlete of great 
muscular development comes to grief through heart disease or other- 
wise if he leaves off active exercise. 

In the Alps, however, the amount of visible snow to be expected 
at any well-known centre is simply a matter of the season. I have 
crossed the Stelvio at the beginning of July, and several miles below 
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the summit the road was flanked by great walls of snow still 
unmelted despite the powerful sun, while the view from the top of 
the pass was over a vast area of virgin white. On the other hand, I 
have crossed it at the end of August, and not a vestige of snow was 
to be seen save on the peaks which were much higher than the 
summit itself. Incidentally I cannot refrain from the remark that 
a large number of English holiday-makers who go to Switzerland, 
not for the sake of climbing, but to view the scenery only, make a 
huge mistake in deferring their visit until August or September. 
June and July are infinitely to be preferred, not merely because of 
the beauty of the wild flowers, but because the snow is low enough 
to cover the bare portions of the mountains. Vegetation in the 
Alps flourishes up to 5,000 ft., and gradually becomes scantier up to 
7,000 ft. Any mountains, therefore, which have a greater altitude 
than this wear in the hot months a look of nakedness which earlier 
in the year is hidden by a glorious mantle of white. 

No Alpine highway is so liberally endowed with claims to 
distinction as the Stelvio. It is not merely the highest pass, but 
it is the finest in quality, whether we consider the boldness of its 
engineering or the excellence of its design. It is certainly one of 
the most beautiful, and by some may even be regarded as without a 
rival. Its great height, moreover, is rendered still more impressive 
from the fact that the pass is ascended by a continuous route from 
the plains. When one tackles the Col du Galibier, for example, 
with its 8,720 ft., one simply turns up a side road from the Lautaret 
Pass at a point already well over 6,000 ft. above the sea; but the 
Stelvio road must be begun at Neu Spondinig (2,855 ft.) on the 
Austrian side, or from Tirano (1,475 ft.) on the Italian. So far as 
one’s car is concerned it is immaterial which direction be selected, 
as the gradients are fairly uniform on either side. As in the case of 
nearly every Alpine pass, there is nothing affrighting in the way of 
figures; that is to say, if you take a given hundred yards the gradient 
is such that even a small car may treat it lightly. It is, of course, 
the long-drawn character of the ascent that is formidable if the 
water-cooling arrangements are not efficient, while the descent 
necessitates perfection where the brakes are concerned. One factor 
there is, however, that is more important than either of these con- 
siderations, and that is the steering-lock. The Stelvio is startling 
in the extent of its zigzags. On the Tyrolese side there are no 
fewer than forty-six hairpin corners, while on the Italian side there 
are thirty-eight. If your car can be steered round one of these 
without reversing it will take them all; per contra, if the steering- 
lock is too short you will have to reverse at every one, and finish the 
journey with tired muscles and blistered hands. 
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At an elevation of 5,080 ft. on the Austrian side—namely, at 
Trafoi—is one of the most picturesque spots in the Alps, and even if 
one were to ascend no higher the journey would be worth taking 
from the north for the sake of enjoying this marvellous panorama. 
With a car pulling well, however, nobody need fear to climb the 
remaining 4,000 ft. There is an hotel at Franzenhdhe (7,180 ft.), 
where also stands the Austrian customs-house. There is now also 
an hotel at the summit itself, but until recently there was only a 
refreshment hut. Two kilometres beyond the summit stands the 
Italian customs-house, after leaving which one enjoys the unique 
sensation of descending for some thirty-six miles without a break. 
Somehow the descents seem to emphasise the height of Alpine passes 


Z1G-ZAGS ON THE STELVIO PASS 


more than the ascents, whether walking, cycling, or driving. The 
very toilsomeness of the task of reaching the top makes one think 
of time and effort; but the ease and rapidity of the descent banish 
all thoughts of exertion, save steering round corners, and the 
everlasting falling, falling, falling makes a much more pronounced 
impression on the mind by reason of the greater quickness of the 
contrasts. The difference between 9,000 ft. and, say, 6,oooft. is 
realised because it has taken much less time to compass than on the 
previous rise. And yet in spite of the relative rapidity of the descent 
as a whole, the fact that it is nevertheless long-drawn heightens the 
impression still more forcibly ; and, strange as it may sound, I can 
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assure those who have not experienced the sensation, that to have 
dropped over 7,000 ft. within a couple of hours seems more of an 
achievement, when completed, than that of surmounting the stiff 
slopes of the other side. 

If the Tyrol were twice as many hundred miles away from 
England as is actually the case it would be worth visiting for the 
sake of the Stelvio Pass alone, providing as it does the finest climb 
which the motorist can accomplish. The glories of the Tyrol, how- 
ever, are manifold, and it is fast becoming the motor-touring ground 
par excellence, especially since Swiss hostility in the plains and absurd 
embargoes on the passes have impelled the international automobile 
clubs to boycott the so-called *‘ playground of Europe.” Quite 
apart from motoring there is a charm about the Tyrol which Switzer- 
land has long since lost in these days of cheap excursions, mountain 
railways, and overcrowded centres. As a people the Tyrolese are 
infinitely more agreeable than the mostly grasping and churlish 
Swiss, while the country generally is at the present moment in a 
pleasing stage of legitimate development. It is no longer rudely 
primitive, nor, on the other hand, is it as yet overrun with tourists. 
Less enamoured of railway enterprise than their neighbours, the 
Tyrolese have been constructing new roads in recent years, and thus 
facilitating access to the most picturesque portions of their super- 
abundantly picturesque territory. 

Now, these new roads, from the motorist’s point of view, are 
entirely satisfactory, which is tantamount to saying that they are of 
the highest class and suitable to every type of road-user. They are 
magnificently engineered, and their surface is amazingly good; and 
though, of course, tourniquets have to be encountered in appreciable 
numbers, they are fully up-to-date as to radius and width. So many 
automobilists now run up from Italy, or descend from Austria and 
Germany, that the presence of cars is regarded as perfectly normal, 
and petrol can be obtained without real difficulty. It is not avail- 
able, of course, as freely as in France or England, but it is not so 
scarce as to involve the driver in serious difficulties. There is no 
general embargo upon the ‘‘ circulation,” as the French say, of 
motor cars on the mountain passes, the authorities having simply 
closed a few roads which in their opinion are specially dangerous. 
This, of course, is only as it should be. If the Swiss Government 
had followed the same plan instead of occupying an unenviable 
isolation among European nations in its hostility to automobilism, 
there would be no cause for complaint. Certain roads are more 
dangerous than others, and a due eclecticism on the part of the 
powers that be is hurtful to no one; but how utterly different is the 
Swiss policy we shall see later. 
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The chief passes in the Tyrol after the Stelvio, with their respec- 
tive altitudes, are as follows :— 


Pordoi 7,382 ft. Reschen-Scheidegg 4,902 ft. 
Falzarego . . 6,946 ft. Brenner ‘ . 4,495 ft. 
Rolle ‘ . 6,509 ft. Mendel ‘ . 4,460 ft. 
Tonale ‘ . 6,181 ft. Toblach , . 3,967 ft. 
Arlberg. . Fregazza ‘ . 3,880 ft. 
Costalunga - 5,765 ft. S. Lugano . . 3,610 ft. 
Ampezzo . . 5,065 ft. 


Next to the Stelvio the most famous high road in the Tyrol is 
the Ampezzo, and like the Stelvio it furnishes a through route to 
Italy from the north, but at a very much lower altitude, and at a 
point much farther east. It is, in fact, the high road to Venice, 
an 1 bridges a considerable gap which as yet cannot be traversed by 
train. Starting from Toblach (3,967 ft.) on the north, a station on 
the line from Franzensfeste to Lienz, the road runs by the little 
Toblacher See, and leads through a gorge to Landro, where some 
of the most striking peaks of the famous Dolomite mountains 
come into view. A little farther Schluderbach (4,730 ft.), another 
favourite resort, is passed. Two miles beyond, the highest point of 
the pass is reached, and the road then descends from Ospitale to 
Cortina, twenty miles from Toblach, and situated at an altitude of 
4,000 ft. A more charming place for a lengthy sojourn it would be 
impossible to imagine; there is nothing so attractive of its type 
anywhere in the Alps. The village itself, though modern enough to 
afford good hotels and shops, does not, like many Alpine resorts, 
present a series of huge caravanserais the architecture of which is 
wholly out of harmony with their environments, and the place 
wears an air quite different from that of the average Swiss tourists’ 
haunt. Southwards there is a grand run to Pieve di Cadore, the 
birthplace of Titian, and Belluno in less than fifty miles. The 
post-chaise traveller would, of course, be very thankful to turn 
aside for the last-named town and rest his stiffening limbs; but the 
automobilist may keep straight on, and, crossing the little Fedalto 
Pass, descend to Venice in a very short space of time. Cortina, as 
a matter of fact, is only a hundred miles from Venice; and, of all 
the sensations I have enjoyed in the course of extensive foreign 
journeyings by road, I do not think that any has made a more 
lasting impression on my mind than the descent in one day from 
the glories of the Dolomitic region to the blue waters of the Adriatic. 
Among the mountains it is as impossible to realise that the sea is so 
near at hand as it is to think of snowy peaks amid the sensuous 
scenes and illimitable delights of Venice. 
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But Cortina is now more than ever especially worthy as an 
automobilist’s objective, for a magnificent new road, or series of 
roads, has only just been completed across the mountains between 
that village and Bozen. Whereas the Ampezzo road touches the 
fringe of the Dolomite ranges, three new passes lead through the 
very heart of this uniquely picturesque territory. These new roads 
are the Falzarego (6,946 ft.), the Pordoi (7,382 ft.), and the Costa- 
lunga or Karer (5,765 ft.) respectively. Bozen is almost due west 
of Cortina, and this route therefore affords a totally different 
succession of views from those of the Ampezzo road. To see the 
Dolomites at close quarters by automobile is an experience not to 
be despised, and the opening of these new roads is destined to 
increase the attractions of the Tyrol in no small measure, especially 
as they enable one to travel over ground which is unapproachable 
by rail. Here lies the great charm of automobile touring among 
mountain passes. One’s car is not being used as an alternative to 
the train, as would be the case in England always, and in many 
parts of even Alpine territory itself, but as a definite means to an 
end; in other words, to enable one to proceed to spots which could 
only be attained by walking, walking-cum-cycling, or by horsed 
carriage—methods which are necessarily more or less slow. There 
is nothing in the new roads over the Falzarego and Pordoi passes to 
affright the possessor of a good car as regards the gradients, the 
roads being splendidly engineered throughout, and, although there 
are numerous tourniquets, they are mostly of wide radius. The chief 
beauties of the journey, however, it is impossible to illustrate, as the 
road is fortified in places owing to its nearness to the Italian 
frontier, and photography is at a discount accordingly. 

The new “‘ Dolomites Road,” as it is often called, connects, as 
I have said, the two chief towns in the Tyrol, namely, Cortina and 
Bozen; but the major portion of the Costalunga Pass it has been 
deemed advisable by the authorities to close to motor cars. It is 
permitted, however, to ascend to the Karersee Hotel, beyond the 
summit of the pass, and find there an ideal resting-place as long as 
time will allow. Returning on one’s tracks one joins the road 
below the Pordoi Pass and proceeds southwards to Predazzo, and 
thence onwards over the S. Lugano Pass, a road which affords more 
fine panoramas. After the descent from the summit the option is 
afforded of proceeding northwards to Bozen, or southwards to 
Neumarkt and Trient. 

Before dealing with routes still further west, we must turn our 
attention to a magnificent pass which may be compassed by break- 
ing off from the San Giovanni-Neumarkt road at Predazzo. From 
the latter village (3,390 ft.) a grand road runs due eastwards to the 
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summit of the Rolle Pass (6,509 ft.), and then winds downwards to 
San Martino di Castrozza (4,740 ft.). The gradients are not difficult, 
and the scenery is superb, especially at a point where the Cimone- 
della-Pala (10,450 ft.) justifies its name as the ‘‘ Matterhorn of the 


THE THREE HOLY SPRINGS, STELVIO PASS 


Dolomites”’ by the impressive way in which it stands out upon the 
horizon. A pleasing downward run southward leads over the Italian 


frontier to Feltre, and a turn westwards allows a quick run to be 
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enjoyed along the plains to Trient through the valley of the Sugana. 
If the route over the Rolle Pass be taken, of course, the stage 
between Predazzo and Neumarkt is missed for the time being, but it 
can be covered at any time from Bozen. 

To enter into detailed descriptions of the other passes in the 
Tyrol is quite impossible within the limitations of a single article. 
The Mendel is worth a chapter to itself; and, though it is only 
4,460 ft. in height, it provides one of the most delightful of ex- 
periences. Its surface is perfect, while its gradients are in no way 
formidable, to a good car at all events, and few of the corners are 
sharp. Magnificent views are obtainable from the pass of the Dolo- 
mites to the east, while the summit itself is a charming place for a 
stay. If it be not one’s purpose to descend to Bozen again, 
one may continue westwards to Italy over the Tonale Pass, an older 
but mostly well-surfaced road, some parts of which are particularly 
striking, notably at one point where the road runs round a ravine of 
immense depth with precipitous sides. Continuing in line with the 
Tonale is a small pass, the Aprica, which leads to the foot of the 
Stelvio. In one respect the Aprica is unique: it has certainly the 
finest surface I have ever seen in any part of any of the eleven 
countries in which I have toured by road. There is a uniformed 
road-repairer to every kilometre, who guards his section as lovingly 
as though it were a mosaic floor. Harking back to the Tyrol in 
imagination, we have still to consider three other passes, the Reschen- 
Scheidegg, the Brenner, and the Arlberg. The Brenner is an old 
Roman highway, and is now chiefly known to rail-borne travellers. 
I have heard it described by some as highly picturesque, simply 
because their experience of passes was limited; as a matter of fact, 
though not unattractive in its way, it is scarcely worth visiting for 
its own sake. At the same time, it will probably lie on the route of 
anyone who tours extensively in the Tyrol by road. The Reschen- 
Scheidegg leads from Landeck on the north to the foot of the Stelvio 
on the Austrian side, and is worth doing, if only for the sake of the 
first glimpse of the Ortler range which it affords through a fascin- 
ating perspective. Of the Arlberg it may be said that it is a good 
road, but it must be taken from compulsion rather than choice if 
one is returning westwards through Switzerland. There is a little- 
known alternative, however, and that is to cross the small but 
beautiful Fern Pass into Bavaria, and not touch Switzerland at all. 

It is impossible, of course, to deal with mountain passes in any- 
thing like sequence, inasmuch as they lie in groups rather than 
possess a regular continuity, and before dealing with Switzerland I 
wish to jump across the map to the Alpes Maritimes in order to 
mention three passes which are used by road travellers who may be 
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proceeding to the Riviera from Turin, possibly after crossing the 
Mont Cenis Pass. These are the Col di Tenda (6,145 ft.), the Col 
di Brouis (2,870 ft.), and the Col di Braus (4,230 ft.). These three 
in succession lead due south from Turin to Nice in seventy-five miles, 
and, though passing through somewhat barren scenery, are not un- 
interesting from the road-building point of view. The Col di Tenda 
winds up the mountain in no fewer than sixty-nine zig-zags, and the 
summit marks the end of the Alpes Maritimes and the beginning of 
the Apennines. It is not necessary, however, to ascend so high, as 
a new road has been cut through the mountain itself by means of a 
tunnel two and a half miles in length, this being the only instance 
where railway fashion has been followed in road construction. Some 
typical windings of the Tenda road are shown in one of the illustra- 
tions which accompany this article. 

And now we come to the question as to what is possible in the 
way of motoring in Switzerland itself, so far as passes are concerned. 
The chief carriage roads in Swiss or Swiss-Italian territory, with 
their respective altitudes, are as follows :— 


Umbrail . . . 8,242 ft. Spligen . . . . 6,946 ft. 
Gt. St. Bernard . 8,110 ft. St. Gotthard . . 6,935 ft. 
Potka . .. . St. Bernardino . . 6,769 ft. 


Fimela. . . .. Oberalp . . . . 6,710 ft. 
Bernina . . . 7,658 ft. Simplon . . . . 6,582 ft. 
Albula . .. 7,§05ft. Klausen . . . . 6,437 ft. 
Lukmanier . . . 6,289 ft. 
Grimsel . . . 7,103 ft. Maloja .. . . 5,g6oft. 
.. . gegen. ... . 


Incredible as it may appear, on only three of six of these, the 
St. Gothard, the Simplon, and the Briinig, is a motor car allowed 
to show itself at all, and even on these three the conditions under 
which a touring automobilist may cross are irksome in the extreme. 
Let it be said at once, however, that there is not the shade ofa 
shadow of a reason why motor cars should be prohibited on any 
single one of the passes I have enumerated above. They are 
planned in the same way as the passes of Austria, Italy, and 
France, and possess all the same general characteristics. The only 
point of difference that can be mentioned is that portions of the 
Furka, the Albula, and the Fluela, are in a very bad condition as 
regards surface; but that is purely a matter of maintenance, and it 
is scarcely incumbent upon a Government or individual canton to 
prohibit the use of motor cars because the authorities themselves 
will not pay proper attention to their roads. There are always 
people, of course, who are ready to restrict the use of motor cars at 
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any spot one might care to name; and, if the contemptible attitude 
of the Swiss in this connection be referred to, they will at once talk 
of dangers, precipices, and the like, although they probably have 
never crossed an Alpine pass in their lives. The answer, however, 
to this question of danger is immediate. There are more Alpine 
carriage roads outside Switzerland than within, and, as we have 
already seen, both the Col du Galibier in France and the Stelvio in 
the Tyrol are actually higher than anything Switzerland can show. 
Cars are crossing all these passes every day throughout the summer 
months, and have been doing so for several years, while in many 
cases Government mails are carried by motor diligence. 

And if an effective contrast be desired, let us take the case of 


ON THE MENDEL PASS 


the newest Swiss road, the Umbrail. This and the Italian and 
Austrian sides of the Stelvio respectively converge so as to form the 
three legs of a tripod; and we are confronted with the extraordinary 
spectacle of cars being allowed by the Italian Government on their 
portion of the tripod, and by the Austrian Government on theirs, 
while on the Swiss side no motorist dare show his face. Yet the 
Umbrail is the newest road, and up-to-date as regards width and 
corners. It would puzzle the wit of any man but a Swiss to say 
why cars should be allowed in the two cases and not in the third. 
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The situation is precisely identical with saying that cars may 
legitimately be driven in Regent Street and Piccadilly, but not 
under any conditions whatsoever in Lower Regent Street. 

So far as the Umbrail is concerned, however, it does not matter 
two straws to the motorist, as the pass is unpicturesque, and is in 
no sense indispensable as a route; but things are quite different in 
several other cases. Anyone returning, for example, from the Tyrol 
through Switzerland would save a great deal of ground, as well as 
travel through a picturesque district, if allowed to cross the Klausen 
Pass. This also is a modern pass—that is to say, judged as a 
carriage road—being only a little older than the Umbrail, which 
was opened in rgo1. In the sweeping radius of its bends and 


WINDINGS OF THE COL DI TENDA ROAD 


other features—the corners, for example, being slightly banked 
on the outer edge, whereas on most passes they drop—the Klausen 
is absolutely the safest pass in Switzerland, and also one of the 
most picturesque, and it is simply transcendent folly on the part 
of the Swiss people to contend that motor cars are there out 
of place. Anyone who knows his Switzerland, moreover, will 
realise that it is a hardship not to be able to continue the journey 
through the Rhone Valley from the south-west and cross the Furka 
and Oberalp to Coire, a road which leads through the very heart of 
Switzerland. Again, there is hardly any traffic whatsoever on the 
Ofen—a little-known |but beautiful pass—the lovely Bernina, the 
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Lukmanier, and St. Bernardino; while the closing of the Engadine 
and its tributary passes on the north—the Julier, Albula, and 
Fluela—is entirely indefensible. Personally I prefer the Engadine 
to any part of Switzerland, and have visited it several times, but 


A TYPICAL ROCK ROAD 


have quite made up my mind not to go there again until I can travel 
all the way by car. 

Despite present obstinacy on the part of the authorities, how- 
ever, I have still hopes that the day is not far distant when the 
inexcusable ban on automobilists in Switzerland, wil] be removed. 
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Meanwhile, let us consider the only three passes available to the 
motoring tourist. The St. Gotthard is worthy attention for its own 
sake, even if only to show how much grander are the prospects 
which are obtainable by road than from the rail. The crossing of 
the St. Gotthard, moreover, is a necessity to anyone desiring to 
proceed to Italy from the north, unless Switzerland be avoided 
altogether. Hence it is desirable to point out that the pass can 
only be crossed by motor car between five and eight o’clock in the 
morning, and seven and nine o’clock in the evening. The pace, 
moreover, must not exceed twelve kilometres an hour, and the only 
way of filling out time is to make frequent stops. This regulation, 


A SNOW GALLERY ON THE SIMPLON PASS 


of course, does not apply to the entire length of road from Alt- 
dorf to Biasca or Bellinzona, but to the more mountainous stage 
from Goeschenen to Hospenthal. 

The Simplon is a beautiful pass with a magnificent road- 
surface, save where it has been spoiled by the operations preceding 
the building of the new tunnel. There is less necessity to use this 
route, however, than in the case of the St. Gotthard, as the Mont 
Cenis is equally available, and without restrictions, for reaching 
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practically the same territory. Nevertheless the Simplon is worth 
doing if time permits. To motorists it is open from June 15 to 
October 15 on every day except Thursday, but not after four o’clock 
from June to August, and not after three o’clock in September and 
October. A permit must be obtained from a gendarme at Brigue or 
Gondo, and the maximum speed must not exceed ten kilometres per 
hour, or three kilometres at corners. At the same time, if your 
interview with the gendarme happens to be at, say, 10 a.m., and he 
asks you when you are starting, I would not go so far as to say that 
if you answer ‘‘9.30” he will not inscribe these figures on the 


THE GRAND ST. BERNARD SUMMIT AND HOSPICE 


permit! Rare as is the experience, it is sometimes possible to find 
an obliging official. It should be added that the Simplon is another 
of the great Napoleon’s masterpieces, and, as in the case of the 
Col du Lautaret, Mont Cenis, and other passes, one might almost 
assume that he had a prevision of automobile locomotion. 

As for the Briinig, both from the point of view of altitude and 
scenery, it is all but insignificant, and it is as absurd to impose 
restrictions here as it would be to compel a man to go over the 
Hindhead on the Portsmouth road at six miles an hour. Any 
tourist, however, whose itinerary includes the Briinig of necessity 
will have to obtain a permit, and go across only between the hours 
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of seven and four o’clock, and at a maximum speed of ten kilo- 
metres an hour, with seventy-two minutes as a minimum time for 
the whole journey. 

There is just one, however, of the passes on the list which I 
have given above which can be tackled en automobile to a consider- 
able extent, as most of it isin Italian territory ; the tourist, however, 
will, of course, have to descend on his own tracks. This is the 
Spliigen, one of the grandest passes in the Alps. The corners are 
sharp, and only a car with a wide lock should attempt the journey, 
while the average gradient is somewhat formidable. The way the 
road is hewn out of the mountain-side is of itself worth going a 
long way to see, as also is the magnificent Madesimo waterfall 
which adjoins the road. From a jutting platform one may stand 
over the fall, and at a point where it has a sheer uninterrupted 
descent of no less than 650 ft. It is not a broad fall, and in some 
respects cannot compare with the Handegg Falls on the Grimsel 
Pass; but that marvellous straight drop, as seen from above and at 
close quarters, is to the last degree impressive. 

The descent of the Swiss side of the Spliigen is short and quite 
easy, and affords yet another illustration of the conspicuous folly of 
the Swiss authorities in not allowing the motorist to enter into their 
territory while the Italians allow him to roam at will. 

Finally, I may mention that the Great St. Bernard has once 
been crossed by motor car, ex-Queen Margherita of Italy having 
induced the authorities to allow her to do so last year. And nobody 
was a penny the worse! 


RACING: PAST AND FUTURE 
BY THE EDITOR 


TWELVE months since, when I was writing about Turf affairs and 
hastily reviewing the past, I had to admit that in my consideration 
of the then coming Derby I had altogether omitted the name of 
Orby. A similar confession must follow. A year ago, in discussing 
probable and possible starters, I took no heed of Signorinetta; but 
really cannot blame myself, for who could have paused at her? My 
advice was chiefly negative. I quoted the Free Handicap for Two- 
Year-Olds, pointed out that if it proved correct Prospector would win 
by a head from Lesbia, with Vamose a neck behind, and went on to 
explain why I did not think that would happen, noting with regard 
to Prospector that the fever from which he had suffered so severely 
‘frequently leaves evil effects in a horse’s constitution, usually in 
the wind.” The truth is that during a visit to Sir Charles Nugent 
I had acquired the idea that Prospector had turned roarer, but did 
not think myself justified in speaking too plainly. As for backing 
Lesbia, I wrote that “it would be the height of folly until she is 
on her way to the post cool and collected”; but in dwelling on the 
fact that only three fillies had ever won the Derby I little suspected 
that a fourth was to do so, and that she was Signorinetta ! 

Another warning in my article was against Perrier, as I was 
able to quote Marsh’s own words in a letter he kindly wrote to the 
effect that “‘his action is all against so heavily-framed a horse, for 
he has rather small knees and bone, and will no doubt give me cause 
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for much anxiety during his preparation.” Sir Archibald’s ability 
to stay, I observed, had to be taken on trust, as that Mountain 
Apple’s form ‘“‘comes out nearly a stone below the best’; and I 
expatiated on the utterly preposterous prices which bookmakers 
were offering, as is their recent habit. This should be an argument 
against premature speculation. Prospector and Lesbia were at 5 to 1: 
neither ran; White Eagle was at 6 to 1: he started at 11 to1; 
Sir Archibald was also at 6 to 1: he started at 100 to 12; Vamose, 
7 to I, started at 100 to 7; Perrier at 8 to 1 started at 100 to 8; 
Little Flutter, 10 to 1, fulfilled my anticipations. Of him I wrote 
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that “‘his friends are extremely doubtful as to whether he will stay ; 
and till he has shown that he can do so it would be ridiculous to 
back him for the Derby.”” He showed that he could not, failed so 
completely to get a mile at Liverpool that he was not trained for 
Epsom, and never after the first failure essayed more than five fur- 
longs. Of the then three-year-old fillies I wrote very little, for almost 
as often as not they do not reproduce their two-year-old form, and 
the question of staying has always to be taken into account based 
on the extreme probability that they will not do so. 
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As for the two-year-olds, if I may be allowed to continue this 
brief review, I gave Marsh’s opinion of Princesse de Galles, “a 
beautiful filly, faultless to look at, and a fine mover. If she has a 
good heart she might prove to be in the first class.” She won four 
of her six races and was twice beaten a short head, on one occasion, 
at Goodwood, when it is beyond all doubt that her jockey threw 
away the race from over-confidence. Marsh was singularly accurate 
in his judgment of the colts leased from Colonel Hall Walker. 
“‘T like best Minoru,” he said. ‘“‘ He is a bit on the leg, but a fine, 
resolute goer.”” He was the only winner among the half-dozen. 

Coming to what bears upon the future, here are the first twenty 
in the last Free Handicap for Two-Year-Olds compiled by the Com- 
mittee; and it is necessary once more to state that the Committee 
does make this, and that Messrs. Weatherby make that for three- 
year-olds. 


Perdiccas 

Elfina . 
Whirlpool 

Golden Flight 
Sunflower II. 
Princesse de Galles 
Temnos 

Third Trick . 
Mother-in-Law 
Lantana 


° 


Bayardo 

Holiday House 
Glasgerion 

Battle Axe 

Perola 
Bachelor’s Double . 
Glenesky . 8 
Electra 
Vivid ; . 8 
Duke Michael . 8 
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Among these the superiority of Bayardo was manifest. Alec 
Taylor had tried him a really good colt before Ascot, and he 
cantered home for the New Stakes in the style of one. Except that 
it was thought by some critics he took rather a long time to beat 
Vivid in the Middle Park Plate, he won all his races with super- 
lative ease; and it is a strong recommendation that Maher, who 
rode him, was extremely anxious to be retained for him in his three- 
year-old engagements. I believe it is a fact that before arranging 
his other retainers Maher stipulated that he should be at Jiberty to 
ride Bayardo, and this leaves no doubt as to his opinion of the 
likelihood that the colt will train on and stay. It may be admitted 
that Maher, like all other jockeys, proves himself at times a very 
bad tipster ; nevertheless, his careful judgment in such a case as this 
is to be respected. 

There are some who think that Bayardo has less scope for 
improvement than a few of the others, as to which it is obvious that 
the best of the other English three-year-olds will have to make 
altogether exceptional improvement to catch him—if he stays. 
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Lord Londonderry must surely regret having struck Holiday House 
out of the Derby; but he can, all being well, meet Bayardo in the 
Leger and in several other stakes during the season. There is 
general agreement among the jockeys who rode in the Free Handi- 
cap that the running was wrong. I have not gleaned precisely 
why ; the belief, however, certainly exists, and it may be that this 
is an explanation of the poor show Holiday House made in that 
event. Starting at g to 4, carrying gst., he got no nearer than 
fifth, and Vivid, 8st. 71b., a good second favourite at 7 to 2, was 
still farther behind, the winner turning up in Canonite, 7st. 12 |b., 
who beat Third Trick, 8st. 2lb., a length. Battle Axe, 8 st. ro lb., 
third. The son of Queen’s Birthday and Helen Mary has wintered 
well, and that he will demonstrate the incorrectness of the New- 
market race is not doubted by those associated with him. 

My friend Major Beatty is somewhat pessimistic for one thing, 
and he has a very exalted standard of what constitutes a really good 
horse for another. In the summer he told me that he had not tried 
Glasgerion to be a really good one; but the Gallinule—Excellenza 
colt has high credentials, and it struck me that he was likely to 
come on. He is free, I believe, from the tinge of roguishness 
which distinguishes his elder brother Viceroy, now doing duty over 
hurdles. On Glasgerion’s first appearance he won the Fulbourne 
Stakes very easily, as he was expected to do; and at Sandown, in 
the National Breeders’ Foal Stakes, he ran more than creditably :— 


Bayardo, gst. 2lb. . I 
Glasgerion, gst. 1 lb. 2 
Vivid, 8 st. 7 lb. : 3 
Perdiccas, gst. 1 lb. ‘ ; 4 


That was the result. Won a length, half a length second and third. 
On this running he should have been nearer than he is put to Per- 
diccas in the Free Handicap, and it is probably the Hopeful Stakes 
performance which lowered him, for here Perdiccas, giving him 3 lb., 
was beaten only half a length, and Lord Howard de Walden’s colt 
could not make any great display in the Prendergast, as he had only 
Bomba to beat. It is the Hopeful which pegs him back, for here 
Perdiccas suggested that there was nothing between them—the race 
was not easily won. 

Battle Axe is not in the Derby or the Two Thousand, and 
seeing that his wind is so badly affected, I was surprised to find him 
in the Coronation Cup over the Derby course. It is difficult to 
imagine a bad roarer winning at a mile and a half, and one 
would presume that Mr. Arkwright’s speedy colt is more likely 
to be successful over short courses. Perola, according to Maher, 
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supported by the evidence of one’s eyes, isa jade. After she had 
failed in the Cheveley Park Stakes, with odds of g to 4 on her 
and little to beat, I happened to be talking in the Birdcage to 
Lord Downe, who asked Maher as he passed us, returning to the 
weighing-room, how the filly ran. He replied that she would not 
gallop at all, and he was not in the least surprised—that it was, 
indeed, very much what he had suspected. The names of Bachelor’s 
Double, Glenesky, Electra, and Vivid are also absent from the Derby, 
and the first-mentioned occupies his place in the preceding list 
because the handicappers were not disposed to take chances. The 
colt won the only two races he ran in Ireland, and precisely what 
that meant it was impossible to say. Glenesky’s reputation is also 
Irish. He won three, was beaten with odds of 5 to 2 on him, and 
came to England, having been bought by Mr. Carl Meyer, it was 
reported for 5,000 guineas. Before the Free Handicap Captain 
Dewhurst told me that he liked the son of Lesterlin and Stella, had 
not seen enough of him to form a definite opinion, but was afraid 
he did not stay. He was fourth in the Free Handicap, the race we 
nave described as being “‘ wrong.” I have an impression for what it 
is worth, fully admitting the uncertainty of such impressions, that 
Electra and Vivid will do well this season; but I say this with 
hesitation, as I have so constantly preached against the folly of 
summing up two-year-old filly form as a guide to the future. 

Duke Michael is a very good little horse, the trouble being that 
the word “‘little’’ sticks. I saw him before he ran as a two-year- 
old, and made a note of his shapeliness when I was compiling twelve 
months since an article on the lines of the present. The note, how- 
ever, dwelt so much on the lack of size that I did not then mention 
him in these pages, and regretted it when he won three of his five 
races—and if I recollect aright when he first ran at Chester a 
declaration was made to win with a more forward stable com- 
panion. I do not think Duke Michael is quite 15.1, and we are 
driven to speculate on what must happen when he is racing against 
longer-striding horses of 16 hands and over? It is true that 
his sire Dinna Forget was never much bigger. I do not think 
the winner of the Jubilee of 1898 ever reached 15.2; and he 
also won a Liverpool Cup with 8st.7lb. Little horses have done 
big things. The winner of the Derby in 1840 stood just 15 hands, 
a circumstance which, I read, induced his owner to refuse 50 to I 
about him, and though The Bard was such a beautifully shaped 
little horse that he may have been bigger than he looked, 
with Ormonde out of the way—and Ormonde was a _ horse 
apart, whose excellence when he was himself could not be mea- 
sured—The Bard would have won the Derby and done so with 
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ease. As it was he stuck to the great horse gallantly for a long way, 
and the late General Owen Williams always declared that he would 
have been nearer still at the finish had more use been made of him. 
To say this is not, however, to blame Wood for disobeying orders ; 
at least, though I have not asked the jockey, I have a strong idea 
that I can guess what his reply would be: that he came as fast as 
the colt would carry him. Mr. Reid Walker may take heart of 
grace from the recollection of what little horses have done before 
now. 

Perdiccas is a very useful colt, an expression which may be 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
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accepted as a compliment or as a slight. The son of Persimmon 
and Chelandry always ran well. Of nine races he won three and 
was thrice second, and, as we have seen, on some running he is 
much the same animal as Glasgerion. Perdiccas, I fancy, has not 
such room to come on as Lord Howard de Walden’s horse. I put 
him down with The Whirlpool and Golden Flight as not impossible 
outsiders with all the probabilities against them, especially as 
Golden Flight has more than once displayed an indisposition to 
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do his best. That sort of thing found in a two-year-old usually 
develops. Valens was in the Free Handicap at 7 st.: I do not at all 
believe that he is 2 stone behind Bayardo, nor do I believe that he 
is near enough to him to be dangerous. So far as can be made out 
Bayardo comes unmistakably first of the English entries, with 
nothing to be urged against him except that he did not seem to 
have any great scope for improvement, and that it would seem 
strange to find a son of Bay Ronald winning the Derby. With 
regard to this, however, it was assuredly most strange to find a 
daughter of Chaleureux doing so! 

I have spoken of the English entries, for it must not be for- 
gotten there are some from America and some from France, and it 
is worth bearing in mind that we have not seen all the English 
horses engaged, some of whom might turn out to be of the highest 
class. On 12 September 1907 a son of Gallinule and La Fléche 
was bought at Doncaster for 4,700 guineas, and subsequently named 
Arc de Triomphe. He has not yet run, and it is well not to be 
oblivious of the fact that Merry Hampton, who won the Derby of 
1887, made his first appearance in the race, and that Common, who 
took the great event in 1891, had never been seen in public till he 
went to the post for the Two Thousand Guineas and won it by 
three lengths. We can imagine how the writers on Turf affairs in 
those years carefully examined and commented on the two-year-old 
form before they gave their selections in big letters, never dreaming 
of the actual winners. But there are three ‘‘ foreigners’’ who may 
run for the coming Derby and who certainly deserve consideration 
—there may very likely be others, but there are at any rate three: 
Mr. Louis Winans’s Sir Martin, an American-bred son of Ogden and 
Lady Sterling; Mr. E. Blanc’s Fils du Vent, by Flying Fox—Airs 
and Graces, own brother to Jardy, who would doubtless have beaten 
Cicero for the Derby of 1905 had he been within appreciable distance 
of his form ; and Mr. Jariel’s Roi de l’Air, a son of Perth and Reine 
des Fleurs. Perth was a good horse, and it is not yet understood 
how he came to lose the Ascot Cup of 1go00, for which he started at 
4tot1on. He has done great things at the stud. The winner of 
the last Grand Prix, North East, is his son; the second, Sauge 
Pourprée, is his daughter. Sir Martin has earned a great reputa- 
tion in the States, and is now progressing most satisfactorily under 
the charge of Joseph Cannon. At the time of writing it is, of course, 
impossible to judge how good—or bad—these colts may be, for it is 
conceivable that they may have deteriorated, as sometimes horses 
will. It is equally conceivable that they may have made marked 
advance. I think our two-year-olds last season were below the 
average, and if this is so it gives the strangers a better prospect. 
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Twelve months since we were looking forward to the meeting 
of Wool Winder and Galvani, it being generally considered that 
these two and The White Knight were the three best horses in 
training. Each proved a disappointment, the two former particu- 
larly so. There had been rumours that all was not well with 
Colonel E. W. Baird’s colt, but he came out for the March Stakes 
at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, not ready, indeed, but 
supposed to be sufficiently forward to carry his rost. successfully. He 
failed, and could never again be prepared for a race—to the extreme 
disappointment of his owner, it need scarcely be said, for it had been 
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thought that Wool Winder would win the Ascot Cup and so set the 
seal to his fame. There are hopes that he will stand training this 
season, and he has been put into the Gold Cup again, as also into 
the Coronation Cup at Epsom, which might furnish one of the most 
interesting contests of the season; for here, too, are Galvani and a 
couple of other notable antagonists, each of whom would have 
partisans, Llangwm and Your Majesty, not to mention some of the 
Americans. Galvani won his first three-year-old race, the Chester 
Vase, though only by a head from the much-improved Glacis. That 
he did not do better was attributed to backwardness, and at Ascot 
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odds were laid on him for the Hardwicke Stakes, in which an 
accident happened. One of the spectators was sitting on the rails 
near the turn, and a stupid lout who was with him pushed him 
over on to the course just as the horses were approaching. The 
humourist’s practical joke nearly resulted in manslaughter and might 
easily have led to more than one death. Snatching Galvani round 
to avoid trampling on the fallen man caused the colt to hit his leg 
and badly lame himself. Whether he would have won it is impos- 
sible to say; but Galvani, who, as his owner remarks, is always very 
sorry for himself when anything is the matter with him, mended 
slowly, and was never right during the rest of the season. He ran 
in the Duke of York Stakes at Kempton, but was not at all fancied, 
and started at 33 to 1. The question between Wool Winder and 
Galvani remains precisely where it did when I wrote of them a 
year ago. 

There was much speculation before the weights for the Spring 
Handicaps were published as to how Llangwm and Your Majesty 
would be treated. One well-known writer on Turf affairs has put 
forward an enthusiastic estimate of the latter, reckoning him as 
the best of Persimmon’s sons, and this not forgetting Zinfandel, 
whom I certainly regard as greatly superior to the Leger winner, 
who only beat White Eagle, presumably running out of his 
distance, by half a length. The Committee of Handicappers 
esteem Llangwm one pound the better, and I know that his owner 
was relieved rather than disappointed at finding that he had not 
more weight to give. Just as in 1907, according to general opinion, 
Orby ought not to have won the Derby, so in 1908 Signorinetta 
ought not to have won. Her owner, the Chevalier Ginistrelli, is 
probably alone in entertaining a contrary belief. He has afforded the 
filly several coming opportunities of showing which view is correct, 
and we shall know in the course of the season. If Maher had been 
better acquainted with Llangwm’s capabilities it is impossible to 
doubt that he must have carried off the great race. Primer was 
second at Epsom, beating Llangwm a neck. At Sandown late in 
the year they met again, Llangwm gave Primer 21 |b., and the neck 
was the other way. Allowing that Primer did not run very gener- 
ously, this still leaves a very large margin. The meeting of Llangwm 
and Your Majesty should be one of the treats of the season, and the 
betting will be of much interest in showing how the two are estimated. 
Your Majesty has not accepted for the City and Suburban or the 
Kempton Park Jubilee, but they could meet in the Coronation Cup 
at Epsom and the Gold Cup at Ascot. 

The White Knight receded in reputation, notwithstanding that 
for the second time (the first time after a dead heat and an objection) 
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he won the Ascot Cup, having previously won the Coronation Cup. 
Of course the son of Desmond and Pella must be rated as a good 
horse, but that he fell off is obvious. My high opinion of him was 
chiefly based on his really good performance in the Cesarewitch of 
1907, when he gave the useful staying Demure 45 b., and was only 
beaten three parts of a length. But here we see what he did last 
year. 


CORONATION Cup: Epsom. 


The White Knight 5 yrs. gst. 6lb. Halsey 1 
Dean Swift . aged gst. 3lb. Wal Griggs 2 
Radium ‘ j 5 yrs. 9st. 6lb. Madden 3 


2to1 The White Knight, 9 to 4 Succour, 4 to 1 Radium, ©} to 1 
Dean Swift. Two lengths, three lengths. 


Cur: Ascor: 


The White Knight 5 yrs. gst. W. Halsey 1 
Radium 5 yrs. gst. 4lb. Madden 2 
Torpoint aged gst. 4]b. Higgs 3 
7 to 4on The White Knight, 5} to 1 Radium, g to 1 Torpoint. Two 
lengths; same. 


Goopwoop Cup. 


Radium ; ‘ 5 yrs. gst. 2lb. Madden 1 
Torpoint ; ; aged gst. 7 |b. Maher 2 
The White Knight 5 yrs. trost. olb. W. Halsey 3 
6 to 5 on The White Knight, 11 to 4 Radium, 4 to 1 Torpoint. A 
neck, two lengths. 


DONCASTER CUP. 


Radium 5 yrs. tost. rlb. Madden 1 
Glacis . 4yrs. gst. Maher 2 
Dean Swift . aged gst. 2lb. Wal Griggs 3 


The White Knight 5 yrs. trost. lb. W. Halsey 4 


11 to 10 The White Knight, g to 4 Dean Swift, 7 to 1 Radium, 8 tor 
Glacis. Half length, 3 lengths. 


He ran well in the Cesarewitch with the crushing weight of 
10 st., but he is not quite the horse his admirers supposed him to be 
when they declared that lack of a pacemaker alone accounted for his 
defeats. 

Unfortunately Llangwm is not in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
—now reduced to £6,000, which leaves not much over £4,000 for 
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the winner—or in the two remaining Ten Thousand Pound races, 
the Eclipse and Jockey Club Stakes; nor are the American horses 
in these events, the plans of Messrs. J. R. Keene, H. P. Whitney, 
and the other transatlantic owners who have been driven out of the 
States by the fanaticism of Governor Hughes and his followers not 
having been made till long after the entries closed. In the first of 
these, from which three-year-olds are excluded, the best-known names 
are those of Perrier, Araminta, Red Fox—a maiden—Signorinetta, 
Your Majesty, Siberia, St. Wolf, the disappointing Royal Realm, 
whose failure over what had been thought his best course. Across 
the Flat, was one of the tragedies of the season, and White Eagle. 
Except the last-named, Red Fox, and St. Wolf, all these are in the 
Eclipse, as are Fils du Vent, Arc de Triomphe, Golden Flight, 
Bayardo, and Perdiccas. In the Jockey Club Stakes are Perrier 
and Princesse de Galles, Mr. William Bass’s daughter of Cyllene 
and Sceptre, Araminta, Arc de Triomphe, Golden Flight, Signori- 
netta, Your Majesty, Galvani, Duke Michael (with a 12 lb. breeding 
allowance), Royal Realm, and Vamose, of which last so much had 
been anticipated, and who won a single race worth £135 after being 
beaten bya selling plater for a £100 stake at Windsor. In the Free 
Handicap for Two-Year-Olds he had been put within 1 Ib. of the top. 
This year, therefore, it is improbable that any of the excitement 
will attach to these rich prizes which has been induced by some 
former memorable struggles. Still, one never knows what may 
develop ! 

The prophet may well be steadied by a careful investigation of 
last year’s races. Most of the principal ones were carried off by 
horses who, if it: be not correct to say that they had never been 
heard of, were never looked on as possible winners. The Two 
Thousand Guineas, Norman III, 25 to 1; the Newmarket Stakes, 
St. Wolf, 25 to 1; the One Thousand Guineas, Rhodora, 100 to 7 ; 
the Derby, Signorinetta, 100 to 1 (and the Oaks); St. Leger, Your 
Majesty. He was favourite at 11 to 8, but this time last year the 
idea of his winning a classic race would not have been entertained. 
Pillo, bought out of a selling plate, proved to be one of the best of 
his age. The moral to be drawn from these things is that no one 
can say of what horses we shall be lamenting the decadence, and 
what little-thought-of animals we shall be admiring, a very few 
months hence. 

I must add a few paragraphs about the two-year-olds that I 
have chanced to see or to hear about, and one specially interesting 
query is as to His Majesty’s young ones. There seem to be four 
or five who might turn out well, and from what I gathered in the 
course of a long chat with Richard Marsh at Egerton House not 
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long since, his fancy leans, amongst others, to Orellius, a son of 
Orme and Ecila, and so half-brother to Princesse de Galles. He 
is a well-grown chestnut colt, standing 16.1, with no lumber, and 
‘‘might be a good one.” He has been well engaged, though 
probably may not be ready early in the season; anticipating which 
I do not think he has been put into any race before the Epsom 
Summer Meeting. Perla is a bay filly by Persimmon—Loch Doon, 
good-sized and well-shaped. She might come to hand earlier, and 
is in many races from the beginning of the season to the end. 
Persicaria is another Persimmon, a brown, but a natural prejudice 
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has developed against the produce of her dam, Courtly. ‘‘ I should 
be very hopeful of her if she were out of anything else,” was 
Marsh’s criticism. Border Prince, a bay son of Persimmon and 
White Lilac, is another that ‘‘ might” do well: his trainer, with 
the recollection of so many disappointments, thinks it wise to speak 
with caution. Flaming Vixen, a chestnut daughter of Flying Fox 
and Amphora—half-sister to Perrier—is liberally entered, as is 
Damia, another chestnut (Diamond Jubilee—Amphitheatre). Vain 
Air (Ayrshire—Vane, the dam own sister to Flying Fox) is a poor 
little thing, who has been put into eight races, the last on the 
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7th of May, so that if she cannot scrape through early in the 
season, she is not expected to do anything later if she runs against 
bigger animals. 

Of the three-year-olds, Princesse de Galles, it will be seen, is con- 
sidered by the handicapper a stone below the best of the year. She 
has wintered well, but it cannot be too much insisted on that nobody 
knows how a three-year-old filly may have come on or gone off. 
Another filly who might win races is Prim Nun (Persimmon—Nun- 
such, half-sister to Nulli Secundus). She met with an accident last 
year, and could not be produced till one of the back-end meetings at 
Newmarket—the Houghton, indeed, when she ran fourth for the 
Criterion Stakes. Of the colts leased from Colonel Hall Walker, 
Calderstone and La La have, I believe, been returned as not worth 
keeping. Minoru, though he does not come within the limits of 
those quoted in the Free Handicap, is useful, and Oakmere, Prince 
Pippin, and Moorcock are to be afforded other chances. The two 
last named did not come out last year. 

Sir Daniel Cooper very kindly writes to me about his four, of 
whom he prefers Pearl River, a brown son of St. Frusquin and 
Edmée, half-brother to Perola, ‘‘I fancy Pearl River might be a 
good colt, though perhaps as his breeder I may be unduly preju- 
diced in his favour. Nobody else thinks as much of him as I do, 
so probably I am wrong in believing that he shows much promise.” 
I have so great a respect for Sir Daniel’s judgment, based on con- 
siderable experience of it, that I shall venture to believe he is correct. 
Menda, a brown daughter of Gallinule and Glare, is ‘‘ good-looking, 
and is, I am told, a good mover, but never having seen her at work I 
know nothing of her merits. Halcyon (bay or brown colt by Rock 
Sand—St. Cecilia) and Renown (bay or brown colt by Count Schom- 
berg—Lady C.) are backward, with nothing remarkable about them 
except that the last-named is very tall and very ugly. They have no 
engagement before Epsom Summer, and will not be tried, I suppose, 
before the end of April. I have told you all I know about them, and 
I think you will be safe in prophesying some measure of success for 
Pearl River.” 

Gleanings from Kingsclere are in favour of an own sister to 
Third Trick, Winkipop (William the Third—Conjure), and Salamis 
(Ajax—Semitone), the property of Mr. W. Astor. Both are big, and 
may not come to hand early. Rumour speaks well of the Duke of 
Portland’s Flying Machine (Ayrshire—Gravitation, an excellent 
name), and of the Duke of Westminster’s chestnut son of Persimmon 
and Molencas. Lord Falmouth, I believe, has a couple of hopeful 
Cyllene fillies, daughters of Quintessence and Virginal. The former 
mare was withdrawn from the Turf before it could be known how 
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good she was. It would be the rankest impertinence to criticise an 
owner for doing what he thinks best with his own animals, but it 
nevertheless always remains a mystery to me why those who are 
lucky enough to possess good and sound fillies will not allow them to 
win races. After all, the object of breeding thoroughbreds is that 
they may display their excellence on the racecourse? Some owners, 
however, delight in withdrawing their victorious fillies just when they 
are coming to their best, in order that they may produce other fillies 
to be withdrawn in turn. It pleased Lord Falmouth, however, to 
turn Quintessence out of training at the end of her three-year-old 
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career. ‘I would givealot to have a good one for Lord Coventry,” 
William Waugh remarked to me, with unmistakable fervour, one day 
when we were discussing owners and horses; but I do not hear of 
any very promising youngster destined to carry the brown, blue cap. 
There is no one who goes racing that does not delight in seeing that 
jacket in front. 

At Manton I hear of another Cyllene—Sceptre filly with whom 
all who see her are pleased, and there is also a highly promising 
half-brother to Bayardo by Cyllene, called Lemberg. One can 
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never tell, but it would seem a little odd if the son of Cyllene was 
not better than the son of Bay Ronald—or I will amend the phrase, 
which is obviously open to retort, and say that a son of Cyllene 
ought to be. A good deal is thought of King Midas, a chestnut 
Persimmon—Bona Dea colt, though he and the Sceptre filly, it 
is said, will want time. Others of promise, who may be out early, 
are a brown son of Florizel II and Chimera, a bay or brown son 
of Diamond Jubilee and Sweet Balsam—it will be seen that His 
Majesty’s sires are well utilised by Manton owners—a bay son of 
Rightaway and Great Dame, and a chestnut daughter of St. Frusquin 
and Rosaline. 

When at Weyhill some weeks since Frank Hartigan showed 
me close on thirty two-year-olds, and if I had not known that 
Lawrenny was Llangwm’s own brother I should have taken a great 
fancy to him. There are several particularly nice ones here, not 
a few of whom cost long prices—which, however, is no proof of excel- 
lence. A favourite with owner and trainer is Dorothy Court, 
a bay daughter of Robert le Diable and Cherry Lass. I have also 
lately seen Mr. Reid Walker’s horses, and particularly liked the 
brown Cosway (Dinna Forget—Miniature)—well named, for Cosway 
as a miniaturist is not likely to be forgotten—Pernelle (Persimmon 
—Nuneaton), and an Ajax colt and filly, Redwald and Ajantia, the 
dams being Red Virgin and Amphlett. I almost fear that the 
sturdy little Duke Michael is too small to cope with some of the 
bigger three-year-olds. Mr. Persse is particularly pleased, he tells 
me, with a couple of Eager fillies out of Semper Vivant and Eastern 
Prize. 

Lord Rosebery seldom fails to produce good ones, and Neil 
Gow (Marco—Chelandry) is full of promise. This good mare’s sons 
and daughters are apt to justify their parentage. Salt Hill (Cyllene 
—Montem) escapes criticism on every other ground except lack 
of size, and Sister Anne (Sir Visto—Sisterlike) is small, but she 
looks like racing. At Doncaster Lord Durham gave 1,700 guineas 
for Brancepeth, a black son of Gallinule and the dual Cambridge- 
shire winner Hackler’s Pride. He has gone on quite the right way, 
I hear, and has excellent action; and there is a Gallinule filly, 
also a black, a half-sister to Bardolph, called Girandole. She is a 
big, fine mare, who will probably want time, but when she is ready 
ought to do well. Rochester, a brown colt by Rock Sand—Caparison, 
is well grown with plenty of substance, and looks like staying. 
Three others who suggest success are Mistrella, a racing-like filly 
by Cyllene ; a son of Count Schomberg and Drop; and Volition, a 
brown filly by Volodyovski—Minting Queen. The only thing 
against her is that hitherto the dam has been a failure; but she was 
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a good mare herself, and this daughter of hers, at any rate, appears 
likely to race. One that should make a name for himself is Lord 
Derby’s Swynford (John o’ Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim), trained of 
course by Mr. George Lambton. 

Twelve months since I commented on a threatened Bill which 
was designed to injure or destroy the Turf, and the enemies of 
racing are now, it is said, pushing it forward. As an industry and a 
recreation the National Sport is a boon to the country, affording 
employment for thousands of people and producing great wealth. 
The money yearly expended in bloodstock amounts to a huge sum, 
Great Britain is the chief market of the world, and it must always 
be remembered that it is not only for racing purposes that thorough- 
bred blood has its value. But a certain number of men bet more than 
they can afford—though these are apparently a diminishing number— 
and fanatics who are eager to invent new crimes and to inter- 
fere with the pleasures of the people are encouraged by Governor 
Hughes of New York, whose mischievous efforts have been attended 
by considerable success—he has taken away the means of livelihood 
from a multitude of men who were following honest and useful 
callings, and has driven several of the principal owners and breeders 
out of the States, enormously diminishing the value of the property 
of those who remain. Betting has not been checked, but has merely 
been driven under the surface and into other channels. 

Should the higher interests of the Turf be assailed in this 
country it may confidently be expected that they will find staunch 
defenders in the Upper House if not in the Lower. No one wishes 
for a moment to say a single word for tipsters’ advertisements, 
except those who benefit pecuniarily by them. Their suppression 
is from every point of view most desirable. As for bookmakers’ or 
‘*commission agents’” offices it would be difficult to interfere with 
them, and the result of interference, though it might create some little 
inconvenience, would have no real effect, as there are numerous ways 
in which the attempt could be met. It is stated that the designs 
of the fanatics extend to prohibiting the publication of the odds; 
but that the editors of such papers as the Times, the Daily Mail, the 
Telegraph, and the Morning Post should be instructed as to what they 
are allowed to publish is surely too preposterous an idea to need 
discussion. 
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My LIFE AMONG THE WILD Birps IN Spain. By Colonel Wil- 
loughby Verner. London: John Bale, Sons & Danielsson. 
190g. (2IS.) 

At the age of fourteen, Colonel Willoughby Verner tells us in 
his preface, he began to keep a journal of natural history, re- 
cording notes on the habits of beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, and 
insects, but especially birds. He has served, and, it may be added, 
done gallant service, in different parts of the world; but, if possible, 
his early love for natural history has increased. As far back as 1874 
he specially turned his attention to the fauna of Southern Spain, 
and this large volume gives an account of his life in the wilds of 
Andalucia. 

To the ordinary individual birds’-nesting probably appears one 
of the tamest of pastimes, though it may involve the climbing of a 
tree. As it is pursued by such enthusiasts as Colonel Verner, 
however, it is really one of the most thrilling and dangerous of 
sports; and should anyone doubt this, conviction will follow a 
perusal of the chapters on climbing in general and cliff-climbing in 
particular. The book is illustrated by photographs and sketches, 
for the author has capacity as an artist, and some of these pictures 
show what cliff-climbing means when the climber has been swung 
over a towering crag. Tree-climbing is not so safe and easy as 
the uninitiated would suppose, especially as boughs have a habit 
of breaking off; but the other business is really often about the 
most desperate description of mountaineering conceivable. One of 
Colonel Verner’s exploits in this direction was at Gibraltar, where 
after great difficulties he succeeded in obtaining the eggs from an 
osprey’s nest at the back of the rock. This nest was well known, 
and, oddly enough, on the very day that he had secured his prize, it 
became the subject of discussion at the Admiral’s dinner table, the 
Governor being one of the guests; and, as an authority on birds’ nests, 
Colonel Verner was asked whether he thought it was possible for 
anyone to take these eggs? As he had them in his quarters at the 
time he was quite convinced that an insuperable difficulty lay in the 
way of whoever might attempt the climb, and his reply was: ‘‘ No, 
sir; I feel sure that anyone who tries to take them will fail.” 

A labour of love is usually well executed, and as it has been 
the delight of the author’s life to investigate the habits of birds 
his observations naturally have high value, and may be accepted 
as authoritative. Many interesting questions are discussed, one of 
them the comparative’ quickness of vision of the various orders 
of birds, his conclusion being that none see quicker than the smaller 
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species of gulls, and after them the larger gulls. The most wary 
of birds, he says, such as the great and little bustard, curlew, and 
various raptorial birds, have all gone past him within shot as he 
lay concealed; but this has never happened in the case of the small 
gulls, which always somehow or other detected his presence before 
coming within shot, and swerved away. 

On the absorbingly interesting question of migration he has 
much to say, asa matter of course. He particularly speaks of cranes, 
enormous numbers of which pass through Morocco in the winter, 
returning northward along the same route in the month of March. 
‘‘The numbers that are sometimes seen on these occasions are 
well-nigh incredible,” he writes. ‘Colonel Irby and Dr. Stark, 
both most trustworthy observers, have recorded how on one occa- 
sion they reckoned that over four thousand had in one day passed 
over a spot which I am about to describe. This was on March 11, 
1874, and it is typical of the marvellous regularity of all birds when 
on migration, that on the same day in 1907, exactly thirty-three 
years later, the passage of the cranes northward was once again at 
its maximum at the same place. The well-known V-shaped forma- 
tion in which they usually fly varies in composition from a few 
individuals to four score or more on either side. At times they drop 
the V-formation and move in long, undulating skeins.”” One 
wonders why they should thus apparently with one accord alter 
from and back again to the VY, but it is one of the setrets of 
Nature which is not to be unravelled. 

The crane resembles the lapwing in his habit of endeavouring 
to distract attention from its nest, and Colonel Verner gives a 
special instance. He had approximately located the position of a 
nest, when two cranes suddenly rose, and one after another the great 
birds, he says, ‘gave him a gratuitous exhibition of what it is like 
to be a wounded crane. No lapwing ever did the trick with such 
adroitness ; it was quite touching to note the desperate earnestness 
with which they suddenly acquired a broken leg or stiff joint and 
tumbled over, eventually having recourse to their wings to recover 
their equilibrium.’’ Vultures, amongst other birds, have a habit of 
feigning death, and this after much patient toil Colonel Verner is 
able to demonstrate by several photographs, one of a young griffon 
vulture of about six weeks old, others more mature; but it is doubt- 
less an instinct which is developed as soon as they are born. 

Readers whose knowledge of Spanish ornithology is slight and 
vague are probably at any rate aware that the great bustard is still 
found in Spain, the nearest point to our islands where it survives 
and is likely to endure. In some parts of Germany it is yet found, 
and is said to be abundant in the valley of the Danube; but among 
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the grass-grown and flower-strewn vegas or plains of Andalucia, this 
bird, ‘“‘one of the finest-feathered of all the fowls of the air,” 
flourishes. It is a peculiarity of the great bustard that on the wing 
he often appears to the eye to be almost white, the breast and under 
parts being so; but the author dwells in admiration on “the tints of 
his lavender neck and the marvellous variegated colouring of both 
back and wing coverts, in which almost every conceivable shade of 
rich siennas, browns, and russet-reds, barred with black, is present.” 
The expanse of wing is over 8 ft. The habit of the old male bustard 
of “showing off” to the females is described. He is indeed full 
of swagger, but this critic does not think that it means much. He 
says “ you can almost imagine one old cock saying to another, ‘ You 
be off.’ ‘I won't,’ replies Number Two. ‘ What, you won’t?’ 
thunders Number One, rushing up to him with creaking primaries 
and a general appalling appearance. ‘No!’ says Number Two, 
equally crackling all over and strutting round ferociously. ‘ Then 
stay where you are!’ replies Number One, wheeling about and 
adroitly evading the difficulties of the situation.” The male bustard in 
Spain commonly weighs about twenty to thirty pounds, and females 
twelve to eighteen pounds. They are absolutely silent when on the 
wing, and fly at a great pace. If shot when high up, on striking the 
ground the bird bursts itself, and in most instances a mass of feathers 
is knocked out by the impact of the fall. 

Colonel Verner describes an extraordinary spectacle he saw while 
posted for a drive and waiting for these birds. A white-shouldered 
eagle suddenly descended, and with a falcon-like swoop struck one 
of the bustards in the flock. The victim gave vent to a series of 
loud sqwarking cries, and tumbling over for some twenty or forty 
yards, struck the ground violently; but it recovered, ran for some 
yards, and then took wing in pursuit of the rest of the flock. The 
eagle did not follow, and Colonel Verner surmises had no idea of 
attempting to kill the bustard; he struck it merely out of sheer 
exuberance of spirits, such as is shown by peregrine falcons, which 
will often stoop and strike some luckless gull which chances to be in 
the way as they return to their nests on some sea cliff. 

It is difficult to say which chapters of this fascinating book 
are the most interesting, but certainly not the least so are the pages 
devoted to kites. Even in Spain, where the kite is so abundant and 
so little molested, the author says it is not always easy to watch; 
but across the straits in Morocco it ceases to have any fear of man, 
and one of his pleasures in camping out in the wilder parts of that 
country was to observe kites on the wing at close quarters. The 
ease and precision with which they move is extraordinary; few 
birds, it is said, afford a more instructive exhibition of the art and 
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mechanism of flying. The Colonel puts in an earnest plea for kites, 
harriers, and eagles, who are assailed in Spain on the pretext that 
they are so destructive to game; and he urges consideration of the 
enormous amount of assistance these birds afford in protecting what 
they are supposed only to destroy. ‘‘ The havoc wrought by the great 
number of big snakes and lizards in the Spanish peninsula among 
both birds and smaller mammals is well-nigh incredible; both sorts 
of reptiles not only devour both eggs and young birds, but when 
opportunity offers, the parent birds as well. In fact, the only thing 
which keeps the number of these most predacious reptiles at all 
within bounds is the persistent preying on them by so many of the 
larger raptorial birds.” 

In Spain the black wheatear is known as the pederero, that is, 
the “stone quarrier,” for the lower portions of their nests are com- 
posed of stones of various sizes, some as large as walnuts. In one 
nest the author examined he found no fewer than 282 stones of 
all sizes, from a walnut to a pea; and below this nest, which was 
built of grass and fibrous roots lined with the fine fibres of the 
palmetto, was a foundation of seventy-six large stones, making 358 
in all. Many of these weighed from an ounce to two ounces, and 
how such a small bird could carry such a weight he confesses total 
inability to understand, remaiking, however, “that they do carry 
them and bring them from a considerable distance is capable of proof.” 

The golden eagle is not such a monarch among birds as 
legends seem to show. Those that the author speaks of as “his 
friends’’ average only from r1olb.to 121b. in weight, with a span 
of wing of a little over 6 ft. Landseer’s famous picture of eagles 
attacking swans Colonel Verner describes as ‘“‘a monumental 
work of mischievous misrepresentation, which not only presents 
an impossible gathering of eagles, but attributes to them methods 
of attack which no eagle ever adopted.” 

Of brigands, Colonel Verner during his long residence in Spain 
has seen little. He thinks that they have an extremely shrewd 
idea as to the monetary value of their quarry, and realise 
that it is best as a rule to leave Englishmen alone, owing to the 
probability of energetic action being taken to put a stop to their 
trade; but he has had desperately narrow escapes from other 
dangers. Here is the account of one: ‘‘ Sometimes, near the very 
edge of a cliff, a most inviting natural balcony will proffer itself as a 
point of vantage whence to get a good view of the precipice below. 
I was standing on one of these in the sierra north of Marbella, and 
anxious to examine a cavern which looked like a nesting-place, leant 
my weight on the natural parapet in front of me, and craned over. 
Suddenly I felt a trembling movement, and by a great effort threw 
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myself backwards just as my stone balcony, weighing some tons, 
slipped off its ledge and disappeared with a roar several hundreds of 
feet down a singularly nasty precipice.” 

All who are interested in ornithology will be grateful to Colonel 
Verner for his admirable book. 


Our Payinc GuEsts. By Tiny the Terrier. London: Stead’s 
Publishing House. 

It is a common device amongst writers of books about dogs to 
make the animals tell their own stories. The difficulty in this 
case has been that the writer desired to mix fact with fiction—to 
refer to a number of more or less known dogs and their mistresses. 
Thus the frontispiece is a picture of Her Majesty the Queen with 
her Japanese spaniels, followed by another of Lady Aberdeen with 
three of her favourite Skye terriers. Tiny, however, happily hits off 
many little doggy traits and fancies, and dog lovers—it is difficult 
to imagine how anybody can be anything else—will find much to 
gratify them apart from the excellent photographs; though it is an 
undeniable fact that mention of Mrs. Carnegie, Mrs. Jenkins with 
her Clevedon champions, Miss F. Fairman, and other actual persons, 
cannot be introduced naturally into a tale which is supposed to be 
told by a terrier. Tiny has the greatest objection to kennels, and tails 
to understand how anyone can countenance the practice of chaining 
dogs up in them, which he is convinced no kind person ever would do. 


BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING. By C. E. Benson. London: George 
Routledge and Sons. Igog. 

The name of Mr. C. E. Benson will be known to readers of 
this magazine, as at times several of his articles have been published 
here. Climbers need not go abroad to indulge in their pastime, as 
a long list of centres in England, Scotland, and Wales from which 
expeditions may be made amply demonstrates; and if difficulties 
are sought some of these are well-nigh, if not quite, insurmountable. 
Mr. Benson enters into the matter with great thoroughness; and as 
before any serious climbs are attempted it is in the highest degree 
desirable to obtain practical advice from an expert, his book should do 
good service. Equipment, to begin with, is an important matter, and 
the author remarks that to the subject of boots alone three pages of 
this magazine were some time since devoted. A slip may of course 

be fatal, and to be rightly shod may save life. Rucksacks, ice-axes, 
and all sorts of other essentials have to be considered, most particu- 
larly the various knots which under different circumstances it is best 
to make in the ropes; and none of these is neglected. The book 
is illustrated with many pictures which show the difficulties which 
have to be encountered. There is one, for instance, of a climber on 
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Brassington Rocks, which shows him in a position that to the 
ordinary man who has no experience on the subject will seem simply 
suicidal ; though this is not exceptional, ‘‘ A Difficult Face-climb on 
Granite” appearing impossible for anyone who does not happen to 
be a fly. There is a special chapter on the dangers of mountaineer- 
ing, and doubtful comfort may perhaps be derived from the dictum 
that ‘‘ fatal accidents are not so common as they ought to be’’; but 
of course it is these very difficulties which to many men afford the 
attraction. The medical hints in Chapter 10 are by no means 
unnecessary, especially when it is remembered that, as the author 
begins by stating, injuries are caused in two ways, by falls and by 
falling bodies. However, there are many to whom climbing forcibly 
appeals, and they will find much to interest them in Mr. Benson’s book. 


THE ENGLIsH Hunr ANNUAL. Edinburgh and London: T. N. 
Foulis. 1909. 

The publishers also issue a Scottish and Irish Hunt Annual, 
these volumes being priced at 2s. 6d., half the charge for the larger 
English book, which contains practically everything that a hunting 
man can desire to know about the various packs. They are men- 
tioned in alphabetical order, in each case a brief description of the 
country being given, with the names of Masters, Secretaries, Hunt 
Committees, in many cases members of the hunt, the railway 
stations most convenient, and so forth. Harriers follow foxhounds, 
staghounds coming first, and the book also includes beagles, 
bassetts, draghounds, and otter-hounds. It is a remarkably complete 
and useful little volume. 

THE CoMPLETE SHoT. By G. T. Teasdale-Buckle. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1909. (12s. 6d.) 

We may briefly draw attention to the second edition of this 
volume, one of the series which has attained much success. The 
author has contributed at different times to almost all the leading 
papers, daily and weekly, magazines and reviews, and is recognised 
as an authority. He has taken particular pains to obtain information 
from many of the best-known sportsmen of the day, and treats the 
whole theory and practice of shooting in comprehensive fashion. 
THoMAS KEN AND IZAAK WALTON: A SKETCH OF THEIR LIVEs. By 

E. Marston. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Igog. 

To all lovers of ‘‘ the contemplative man’s recreation ” the names 
of Bishop Ken and Izaak Walton are dear, and Mr. Marston has 
enthusiastically collected all the information which is obtainable 
about them, the book being illustrated by wood portraits and old- 
world scenes. It cannot fail to appeal forcibly to those readers to 
whom it is addressed. 
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It is a fact that some dog biscuits, though doubtless composed on 
scientific principles, and containing what ought to do the animals good, 
are not palatable. Dogs eat them when they are very hungry, but’ 
evidently do not like them. We are speaking from current experience of 
a dog who has to be coaxed, and sometimes without effect, to make him 
eat biscuits, though he will greedily devour toast. Dogs, however, do like 
the biscuits, cakes, and meal supplied by Messrs. Pike & Tucker, of 
Cathay, Redcliffe, Bristol, and this is a very great test of merit, for animals 
will not do well on what they eat with reluctance. Messrs, Pike & Tucker 
are also manufacturers of valuable game and poultry foods, &c. 

Mr. Gilbert Elliot, of Colston Bassett, Bingham, Notts, so favourably 
known as a breeder of shire horses, shorthorns, &c., has lately disposed of 
his retriever, Southwell Rector, to H.H. the Maharajah of Jind, and the 
son of Trewern Rector will leave for India in the course of a few days. He, 
in conjunction with his brother, Mr. T. S. Elliot, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Le Marchant, have also purchased the well-known flat-coated Cherry Boy 
at a price verging on three figures. Although under two years of age, 
this dog has already won over thirty prizes at good shows. 


On the subject of dogs, a word of strong recommendation may be 
given to the liquid “ Kaslene,”’ of the Kaslene Manufacturing Co., 9, Gold- 
smith Street, E.C., which has an excellent effect on dogs’ coats, allaying 
irritation and destroying vermin, and it has the further property of pro- 
tecting the human body against insect bites, being specially serviceable, 
therefore, in tropical climates. 


* * * 

So many readers are interested in photography-——as we know from 
the hundreds of photographs which arrive every month for the competition 
—that we shall do well to draw attention to the thick pamphlet, ‘‘ Every- 
thing Photographic,” issued by the Westminster Photographic Exchange, 
119, Victoria Street, S.W. Increasing business has obliged the Exchange 
to open a branch establishment at 111, Oxford Street. Besides supplying 
cameras and photographic requisites of all descriptions, the association 
buy and, as the name implies, exchange apparatus. They also develop, 
enlarge, &c., from negatives, and assist amateurs in every way. 

* * * * * 

A picture of “The Lady Jam Maker” on horseback, going out 
hunting, commends her to us. Some four years ago this lady determined 
to utilise a hobby remuneratively, and she has since made a deserved 
reputation for the genuine excellence of her goods, ‘The Lady Jam 
Maker, Harrogate,” is sufficient address for those who may desire to taste 
her seductive wares. She has added to the jam some particularly fascina- 
ting ginger nuts, and also compounds a famous “bath cream,” which, 
put into a bath, she declares to be a preventive of colds, and a sort of 
tonic which “ bucks you up wonderfully.” 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in 
the May issue. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the January competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, 
Chackmore, Buckingham; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. A. Kk. 
Gwynn, Hotel Caspar Badrutt, St. Moritz ; Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C.; Mr. H. W. Burnup, 
Brantwood, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. J. S. Place, Staff 
Paymaster R.N., H.M.S. Antrim, 2nd Cruiser Squadron ; Mr. Gray- 
stone Bird, Bath; Miss S. M. Edwards, Warren Hill, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; and Mr. W. G. Armstrong, 
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HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham 


> pe 
FULL CRY 
Cie: Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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LUNCH TIME 
Photograph by Mr, C. J. Hankinson, 


SKATING AT ST. MORITZ 
Photograph by Mr. A. K, Gwynn, Hotel Caspar Badrutt, St. Moritz 
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FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD 
Photograph by Mr. Adolph Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 


NORTH LANCASHIRE BASSET-HOUNDS, WITH THE JOINT MASTERS, CAPTAIN OLIVE AND 
MR. T. B. FORWOOD, IN CENTRE OF PICTURE 


Photograph by Miss F. A. M. Garnett, Quernmore Park, Lancaster 
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YACHTING ON TOR BAY, DEVON 
Photograph by Mr. H. W. Burnup, Brantwood, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


A THREESOME MATCH ON NAILSEA COURT LINKS 


+ Sir. Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., late Commissioner for Agriculture in the West Indies, Mr. Charles 
Evans ot Nailsea Court, and Mr. Dan Morris, junr. 


Photograth by Miss S. Hope Evans, Nailsea Court, Somerset 
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BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL HOUSE MATCH 
Photograph by Mr. E. Hastings Dasent, Bedford 
fo} 


IRISH TERRIER JUMPING FOR BONE 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackn ore, Buckingham 
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WITH THE COUNTY DOWN STAGHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. S. Ellison, Crossgar, County Down 


WITH SIR PERCY SCOTT'S SQUADRON-—-CROSSING THE LINE—INITIATION OF A NOVICE 
Photograph by Mr. J.S. Place, Staff Paymaster R.N., H.M.S. “Antrim,” 2nd Cruiser Squadron 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE WATER JUMP, WINCANTON STEEPLECHASES, EASTER MONDAY 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


MEET OF THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT DUNKERY-HILL-GATE 
THE MASTER, MR. STANLEY, MOVING OFF 


Photograph by Miss S. M. Edwards, Warren Hill, Woodbridge, Suffolk 


THE 
350 
= 1908 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


EXFORD HORSE SHOW, I1908—A CURIOUS JUMPER 
Photograph by Miss S. M. Edwards, Warren Hill, Woodbridge, Suffolk 


“A NOVEL RACE AT ST. MORITZ—LADIES ON SKI DRIVING MEN ON SKATES 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Berkley, Cullercoats, Northumberland 
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MEET OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HOUNDS AT RAGLEY HALL 


Lord Willoughby de Broke, (Master), Marquis of Hertford, and Lady Victoria de Trafford 


Photograph by the Marchioness of Hertford, Ragley Hall, Alcester 


A RIFLEMAN OF THE 60TH RIFLES WITH A PEREGRINE AT THE PYRAMIDS 
Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Khartoum 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A LITTLE TOO SHORT 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


GOLF AT KHARTOUM—THE BISHOP DRIVING OFF AGAINST THE SIRDAR 
Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Khartoum 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


POLO AT ROEHAMPTON 
Photograph by Mr. G. W. Armstrong, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


AFTER A DAY'S FISHING ON THE HUB RIVER, SIND, INDIA 
Photograph by Mr. G. O. Boase, Broughty Ferry, Scotland 
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BUILDER, CONTRACTOR, 


and 


SANITARY ENGINEER. 


Estimates given for Decorations _ 
and Repairs 
to Town and Gountry Houses, &c. 


98, Camberwell Road, 


and at 


86, Adys Road, East Dulwich. 


LONDON, S.E. 
Telephone—377 Hop. 


A REVOLUTION 
IN COPYING LETTERS. 


The occasional important letter copied, 
as you write it, with ordinary 


Pen and Ink, by 


The CERES WRITING COPIER 


(Patented). 


THOUSANDS 

The Earl of Denbigh: “I am much pleased with your Ceres 
Copier, and see that it will be extremely useful to me and give 
much better results than I have hith rto obtained. Will you 
please print me two reams of your special paper with headings 
like the above,” &c. 

Mr. R. B. Marston, Fishing Gazette Office: ‘ Please send another 
lot of copying paper for the writing, copying, heavenly frame 
of mind producing, and, I expect, big a ing tin affair.” 

Mr. John A. Trench, Winscales House, Workington: ‘“ Your 
Copier Ceres is a little wonder. 1 send you an order for a 
second for a friend and for supplies.” 

Miss Edwards, Royal Gardens, Windsor: ‘The Ceres Copier 
is very satisfactory and saves ‘much time.” 


Full particulars, with specimen of 
writing and copy, on application. 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10x, John St., Adelphi, 
LONDON, W.C. 


ADENEY SON, 


Established 1774. 


Tailors and 


Breeches Makers. 


COURT SUITS. 


HUNT COATS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ROBES. 


16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
LONDON, W. 


is 
i 
Englishman’s 
_ Idea, 
q 


PERFECT EYESIGHT 


is only given to the few, but the imperfections of your vision can 
be corrected by the aid of the NEW INVISIBLE BI-FOCAL Lenses. 


Mr R N NEUMANN Ms will be pleased to advise you about 


(GOLD MEDALLIST FRANCO-BRITISH fp your sight free of cost. 
EXHIBITION) 


Write for a free copy of Mr. Neumann’s Booklet No. A.B. to 


72, NEW OXFORD STREET,LONDON, W.C., 
Or Ring “up 7600 GERRARD for ané= appointment. 


AN AMAZING PIANO! 


WORLD- RENOWNED | Pianists at your ‘‘ Beck and Call’’! 


The PHONOLISZT 


is a high-grade pianoforte in which everything is done by electricity. Connection to any electric light fitting is 
enough. There are no pedals to push, no levers to learn! No attention whatever is required, 
A Feast of Music is available to all owners of this wonderful instrument. It gives absolutely faithful re- 
productions of the renderings of the greatest Pianists. You have only to touch a button! 
. AT YOUR DESIRE Backhaus, Teresa Carreno, Gedowski, Bauer, or even Edward Grieg will play 
to you exactly as if they were actually seated at the Piano! 


The * Pl honoliszt” is an Piano may be played on by hand ithout any alter ation hatever, 


rer hear it at the new Salon, or write for Booklet No. 


KEITH, PROWSE & CO., Ltd., 462 how "Bond Street, 


>) 
C5 stands for TOPPING ana for SPINDLER. 


Together, they stand for 


THE MOST RELIABLE TURF ACCOUNTANTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


And Reliability IS worth considering. 


Address (Letter 2}d., or Post Card 1d.) for ‘‘Year Book and Ready or aml also .copy of 
** The Continental Sportsman,’’— 


TOPPING & SPINDLER, FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


nS ENGLAND'S BESy 
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